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Encouraged  by  the  dictum  of  Gibbon,  the  historian  (Loss  and  Gain),  that  “all  the  treatises  in  the  world  are  not  equal  to 
giving  one  a  view  in  a  moment,”  Dr.  Bell,  looking  for  an  object  which  might  best  represent  History  as  a  Picture, 
and  at  a  single  glance,  and  acting  upon  a  hint  he  received  whilst  a  schoolboy  at  a  foreign  institution,  found  none 
more  apposite  than  that  of  a  Stream.  The  History  of  Man  is  a  continued,  never-ending  succession  of  events,  to 
which  the  words  of  the  poet  are  equally  applicable  as  to  the  flow  of  a  running  brook,  for  which  they  were  originally 
used,  and  which,  therefore,  are  brought  forward  as  the  motto  : — 


“  Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  sevum.” 


Forty  years  after  the  title  and  picture  were  chosen,  Sir  F.  Palgrave  took  up  and  enlarged  the  idea  (Introduction  to 
History  of  England  and  Normandy,  1851,  p.  1).  “Few  similes  possess  such  abstract  truth,  as  that  most  trite  one,  the 
Stream  of  Time,  or  rather,  the  simile  is  the  abstract  idea  of  Time  presented  to  our  sensuous  perceptions  in  the  only, 
form  intelligible  to  man.” 

Historical  knowledge  is  at  present  appreciated  so  highly  in  all  examinations  for  employment,  in  every  department 
of  the  State,  that  this  work  will  appear  almost  indispensable  in  every  Educational  or  Training  Institution,  whether  for 
the  Civil  Service,  the  Law,  or  the  Pulpit.  Colleges,  Schools,  Mechanics’  Institutes,  &c.,  will  find  it  the  readiest  means 
to  a  comprehension  of  all  the  great  events  that  have  happened  since  the  dawn  of  historic  truth  ;  and  the  following 
facts,  stated  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  1855,  will  best  prove  the  assertion : — 

“  The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Examination  for  the  Civil  Appointment  determined  that  History  should  form  one  of  its 
most  important  elements.  We  have  reas  n  to  believe  that  of  the  total  number  of  marks  (6,875),  one-fifth  (1,375).  was  allotted  to 
History.  A  higher  value,  it  will  be  seen,  was  set  upon  History  than  on  Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed,  or  than  on  all  the  natural  and 
moral  sciences  put  together.  People  who  talk  about  the  practical  tendencies  of  the  age  may  call  this  a  bold  step,  but  we  must  confess 
we  think  the  Commissioners  acted  very  properly  in  giving  an  important  position  to  historical  sciences.” 


How  the  idea  has  been  carried  out  in  this  work 

“  In  this  Historical  Chart  the  prevalence  or  decay  of  the 
several  nations  of  the  world  are  represented  as  so  many  rivers 
converging  or  diverging  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
fortune,  covered  with  memoranda  of  the'  principal  events  in 
their  history,  and  brought  into  comparison  by  a  uniform 
marginal  chronology.  The  variety  of  colours  appeals  to  the  eye, 
and  enables  us  to  trace  each  stream  without  difficulty.  The  in¬ 
scription  of  “  fifteenth  edition  ’  is  a  proof  that  this  method  of 
historical  instruction  has  already  met  with  no  little  success.” — 
Gentlemen's  Magazine  for  May,  1856. 

“  The  fanciful  image  of  a  Stream  is  here  so  employed  as 
certainly  to  convey  with  great  clearness  a  very  general  sketch  of 
History,  Chronology,  and  Biography,  from  the  origin  of  human 
records  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Bell,  in  our  opinion,  deserves 
much  credit  and  encouragement  for  his  care  in  adapting  it  to  the 
use  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  certainly  more  comprehensive 
and  intelligible  than  Priestly’s,  or  any  other  we  have  seen. — 
British  Critic,  May,  1812. 

“  This  chart  is  entitled  a  ‘  Figurative  Representation  of  Uni¬ 
versal  History,’  and  it  professes  not  merely  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  Dr.  Priestly’s  well-known  charts  of  Biography  and 
History,  but  to  add  an  improvement  on  these.  On  the  idea  of 
time  flowiug  as  a  stream,  the  delineation  as  projected  by  Dr. 
Priestly’s  motto,  Fluminis  (or  rather  Fluminum)  ritu  feruntur, 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  than  that  which  is  adopted. 
.Nothing  short  of  an  examination  of  the  chart  can  convey  a 
correct  notion  of  the  plan  and  the  mode  of  execution  ;  at  one 
view  it  presents  to  us  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
several  ancient  and  modern  nations  of  the  earth,  and  by 
combining  Biography  with  General  History,  to  an  extent  which 
has  never  been  before  attempted,  as  well  as  by  giving  a  distinct 
stream  of  human  inventions,  the  most  illustrious  personages,  the 


may  be  collected  from  the  following  critiques, 
most  interesting  facts,  and  the  most  useful  improvements  which 
successive  ages  have  furnished,  are  brought  together  with  the 
most  striking  effect.  We  cannot  help  speaking  in  terms  of 
approbation  of  this  work.  In  seminaries  of  education  it  may  be 
employed  with  success,  and  when  placed  on  rollers  in  the  study 
of  the  scholar,  it  may  he  consulted  with  more  ease  than  books, 
in  order  to  ascertain  dates,  and  contemporaneous  characters  and 
events.” — Monthly  Review,  April.  1811. 

“  This  seems  a  great  improvement  on  the  chart  of  Dr. 
Priestly,  as  it  is  more  distinct  and  clear,  and .  consequently- 
calculated  to  make  a  stronger  and  more  durable  impression  on 
the  mind.  Historical  time  is  very  aptly  and  beautifully  repre¬ 
sented  under  the  image  of  various  streams,  taking  their  source 
from  the  great  ocean  of  eternity,  occasionally  absorbing  one 
another,  and  forming,  at  particular  periods,  mighty  and  over¬ 
whelming  currents,  according  to  the  progress  of  victory  and 
subjugation.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  chart  is,  that  it 
combines  many  important  particulars  of  Biographical  with 
those  of  General  History ;  and  forms,  indeed,  a  very-  striking 
and  interesting  picture  of  Events,  and  the  Actors  in  the  great 
scene  of  human  affairs— in  all  the  periods  of  recorded  time.  It 
is  a  very  amusing  and  instructive  appendage  for  a  library  or 
breakfast-room.  The  lounger  can  hardly  look  at  it  without 
having  some  remarkable  fact  impressed  on  his  thoughts,  or 
revived  in  his  recollection ;  and  there  is  something  iff  the 
general  aspect  of  the  whole  which  is  calculated  to  make  a  good 
moral  impression  on  the  mind.  Who  can  behold  the  stream, 
which  is.  gradually  merging  the  populous  concourse  of  nations  in 
the  abyTss  of  past  time,  without  humbly  feeling  his  own  insigni¬ 
ficance  in  the  mighty  assemblage  of  collective  man  !” — Critical 
Review,  June.  1810. 
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PREFACE. 


Some  friends,  feeling  interest  in  the  latest  discussion  on  the  wonderful 
revelations  exhumed  from  the  Egyptian  soil  generally,  hut  more  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  Grave  Chambers  of  Saqara,  requested  from  me  an  exact 
Translation  of  the  most  recent  publication  of  the  well-known  Egyptologist, 
Professor  Dr.  Richard  Lepsius,  of  Berlin.  I  assented  to  their  wishes, 
and  the  result  is  contained  in  the  following  pages,  which  I  should 
scarcely  have  ventured  on  had  not  Professor  Lepsius  himself  kindly 
assented  to  the  work,  and,  besides  giving  me  his  latest  correction  on  one 
or  two  points,  had  he  not  also  done  me  the  great  favour  of  securing,  from 
the  Royal  Berlin  Foundry,  the  metal  hieroglyphical  types  used  by  himself, 
as  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  as  well  as  in  translating  and  superintending, 
in  lithography,  the  two  plates  of  Genealogies  in  hieroglyphics  appended 
to  the  work  :  for  all  this  I  beg,  publicly,  to  return  him  my  best  thanks. 
As  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  metal  hieroglyphical  types  in  this 
country,  the  present  publication  may  serve  for  an  era  in  the  typographical 
art ;  and  I  may  return  also  my  thanks  to  Mr.  John  Haddon,  the  printer, 
and  to  Mr.  Williams,  his  overseer,  for  the  accuracy  in  their  use,  which,  in 
so  new  and  difficult  arrangement,  naturally  required  great  attention,  and 
presented  many  composing  difficulties,  happily,  I  trust,  and  successfully 
overcome. 


WILLIAM  BELL,  Phil.  Dr. 


31,  Burton  Street,  Burton  Crescent,  W.C. 
London,  St.  George's  Day,  1858. 


PROFESSOR  DR.  RICHARD  LEPSIUS 


ON  THE 

XXII.  EGYPTIAN  ROYAL  DYNASTY,  &c. 


Having  previously  laid  before  the  Academy  the  reconstruction  of  the  XII. 
Manethonic  Dynasty  of  the  old  Egyptian  Kingdom,  and  afterwards  the  completion 
of  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty  according  to  the  monuments,  I  now  turn  my  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  important  dynasties  of  the  new  Pharaonic  rule — the  XXII. 
of  Manetho,  which  governed  in  the  10th  and  9th  centuries  before  Christ,  and  to 
which  King  Sisaq,  a  contemporary  of  Rheoboam,  and  conqueror  of  Jerusalem, 
belongs. 

The  first  promise  of  the  young  government — which,  springing  up  after  the 
mighty  struggle  of  the  war  against  the  Hyksos,  began  under  the  XVII. 
Dynasty,  strengthened  itself  under  Tuthmosis  and  Amenophis  of  the  XVIII., 
reached  with  Sethos  and  Ramses  of  the  XIX.  its  highest  development,  but 
towards  the  end  of  this  same  dynasty  was  already  exhausted — had,  under  the 
Ramesides  of  the  XX.  Dynasty,  through  luxury,  sloth,  and  the  continued 
increase  of  the  priestly  power,  gradually  given  way  to  an  internal  dissolution ; 
and  to  which  the  royal  Theban  races,  at  the  end  of  the  XX.  Dynasty,  fell  a 
sacrifice.  A  man  of  Tanis,  a  native  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Delta,  Herhor, 
had  raised  himself,  under  the  last  of  the  Rameses,  to  the  dignity  of  “  First 
Prophet  of  Ammon-Ra,”  and  took  at  the  same  time  the  title  %  llT 
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“Illustrious  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,”  and  1  _  “Prince  of 

Kus,”  which  appear  to  have  denoted  the  highest  administrative  offices  of  the 
entire  kingdom.  After  this  king’s  death,  of  whose  offspring  nothing  is  known, 
Herhor  caused  himself  to  be  crowned1  king  de  facto ,  took  on  him  all  the  royal 
titles  of  his  predecessors,  and  thus  founded  a  new  dynasty.  He  retained 
therefore,  when  king,  his  office  of  High  Priest  of  Ammon,  and  assumed  even  this 
title  in  his  first  royal  cartouche.  In  his  second  shield  he  added^to  his  former 
name  that  of  a  son  of  Ammon,  Siamun;  as  did  later  Alexander *the  Great,  who 
also,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  let  himself  be  called  in  his  hieroglyphical 
shield,  Siamun  Alexander,  as  this  one  Siamun  Herhor.  But  under  the  successors 
of  Herhor  there  are  many  who  unite  the  dignity  of  high  priest  with  the  royal 
title  ;  and  when  the  king  laid  down  the  pontiff  dignity  it  was  only  to  transfer 
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it  to  his  successor ;  so  that  thus  the  highest  office  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy 
was  always  combined  in  the  closest  manner  with  the  crown. 

The  same  relations  were  continued  in  the  XXII.  Dynasty,  in  which  we 
too  generally  find  the  eldest  son  appearing  on  the  monuments  at  first  as  High 
Priest  of  Ammon-Ea ;  sometimes  conjoined  with  his  royal  father,  but  sometimes 
alone.  This  dynasty,  therefore,  with  which  we  are  here  principally  concerned, 
kept  substantially  its  character  as  a  pontiff  dynasty.  It  is  called  by  Manetho  a 
Bubastic  one  ;  this  means  that  its  head,  Sesonk  I.,  had  his  origin  in  the  town  of 
Bubastis,  which  lay  north  of  Tanis,  the  birth-place  of  the  founder  of  the  XXI. 
Dynasty,  which,  like  the  other,  was  situated  on  one  of  the  eastern  arms  of  the 
Nile.  The  modern  ruins  of  Tel  Basta  represent  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bubastis, 
which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Biblical  Goshen;  if  indeed  it  did  not 
belong  to  it.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  at  Bubastis  that  the  famed  canal 
was  drawn  off  from  the  Nile,  which  was  carried  by  Bamses-Sesostris  only  eastward 
to  the  Low  Plains  of  the  Desert,  afterwards  by  Neko  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  but  taken 
by  Darius  into  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  thus  became  the  first  junction  canal  betwixt  the 
Bed  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  on  this  Bamses 
Canal  that  the  Israelites  were  forced  to  build  the  towns  Pithom  (Patumos  of 
Herodotus)  and  Bamses,  so  called  from  its  founder,  Bamses  II.  ;  after  they 
doubtless  had  been  compelled  to  the  same  hard  serfdom  on  the  canal  which 
necessitated  the  building  of  those  cities.  We  may  therefore  fancy  that  country 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Arabian  Desert  as  principally  inhabited  by  a 
Semitic  people  and  its  descendants  ;  and  this  explains  to  us  the  abnormal, 
un-Egyptian  character  in  the  royal  names  of  this  Bubastic  Dynasty,  which  has 
been  already  frequently  remarked  by  other  parties,  and  to  which  we  shall 
subsequently  recur.  We  have  now  to  do  with  a  royal  race  of  Semitic  origin, 
which  therefore  may  have  been  related  to,  and  possibly  were,  the  descendants 
of  those  harassed  and  expelled  Israelites,  that  doubtless  had  settled  for  the 
greater  part  in  Bubastis,  the  principal  town  of  that  neighbourhood.  The 
conqueror  of  Jerusalem  sprung  from  a  Semitic  family  in  Bubastis. 

We  have  a  pretty  large  number  of  monuments  of  this  Dynasty.  Isolated 
sculptures,  and  similar  objects,  formed  portions  of  the  first  Egyptian  collections 
brought  to  Europe.  Champollion,  as  early  as  1824,  recognised  in  his  first 
application  of  his  great  discovery  of  the  royal  names  in  his  “  Precis  du  Systeme 
hieroylyphique,”  two  of  the  new  ldngs  of  this  Dynasty,  Sesonk  and  an  Osarkon, 
the  Sarwvyte  3>nd  ’Oo-opywv  of  the  Manetho  List.  In  Turin,  in  1826, 2  he  found 
the  third  dynastfc  name  of  this  Dynasty,  Takelot,  TctKtXwOiQ  of  Manetho,  on  the 
fragment  of  a  wooden  stele,  the  other  portion  of  which  is  in  Borne.  In  Egypt 
it  is  principally  on  a  portion  of  the  large  metropolitan  temple  of  Karnak 
that  representations  of  this  Dynasty  have  been  preserved.  It  seems  that  the 
first  court  of  this  temple  was  erected  by  the  Bubastides,  or  at  least  begun  by 
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them.  The  plan  of  this  court  has  this  irregularity,  that  a  separate  smaller 
temple  breaks  through  the  circuit  of  the  south  'wall,  and  projects  with  its  front 
into  the  court.  This  irregularity  is  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  this 
smaller  temple,  built  by  Ramses  of  the  XX.  Dynasty,  was  already  existing 
when  the  plan  for  this  court  was  determined  on.  Who  completed  the  work 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  because  the  walls  are  devoid  of  sculpture,  with  the 
exception  of  the  angle  betwixt  the  present  second  Pylon,  on  which  this  court 
abuts,  and  the  before-mentioned  temple,  built  by  Ramses  III.  This  interposed 
building,  which  also  forms  an  outlet  on  the  south  side  of  the  court,  as  well  as 
the  outer  south  side  of  the  large  temple,  to  the  left  of  any  one  going  out,  is 
completely  covered  with  figures  and  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  the  XXII. 
Dynasty ;  and  on  this  south  side  we  find  the  well-known  representation  of  156 
prisoners  conducted  by  Ammon  to  King  Sesonk,  amongst  whom  the  king  of 
Judaea  is  introduced.  In  the  interior  of  the  court  Wilkinson  found,  besides 
the  three  kings  known  to  Champollion,  also  a  second  Sesonk  and  a  second 
Osarkon ;  so  that  he  could  ascribe,  in  his  “  Materia  Hieroglypldca ”  (1828), 
five  monarchs  to  this  Dynasty,  and  bring  them  into  the  present  true  series. 
The  French-Tuscan  expedition  carried  our  knowledge  no  farther.  Rosellini,3 
who  gave  in  the  text  of  his  great  work  a  resume  of  the  historical  results  of  the 
expedition,  gives  the  five  kings,  whicn  Wilkinson  had  already  arranged,  and  in 
a  better  sequence.  But  Leemans,  in  his  Letter  to  Salvolini  (1838,  p.  109,  seq.) 
attempted  to  point  out  the  entire  Manethonic  Dynasty  on  the  monuments. 
He  used  many  monuments  from  different  museums,  that  had  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  taken  into  consideration  for  this  purpose  ;  particularly  the  letters 
of  a  statue  of  the  Nile  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  names  of  a 
King  Osarchon  and  of  his  son  Scheschonk,  with  the  name  of  the  maternal 
grandsire  of  the  latter,  are  contained.  He  put  this  Osarkon  in  the  fourth  place 
of  the  Dynasty,  as  Osarkon  II.,  and  his  son  as  Scheschonk  III.,  in  the  fifth  place 
He  found  also  a  second  Takelot  on  some  Leyden  funeral  urns,  and  a  fourth 
Osarkon  upon  a  seal-stone  in  the  same  collection. 

The  series,  however,  of  the  XXII.  Dynasty  was  not  completely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  XXI.  and  XXIII.,  between  which  it  was  interposed ;  both  of  them 
sprung  from  the  town  of  Tanis,  a  neighbour  of  Bubastis.  Both  these  dynasties 
might  be  then  said  to  have  been  almost  entirely  untouched.  Champollion  has 
certainly  placed  two  kings  of  the  XXI.  Dynasty,  which  he  read  Manduftep  and 
Aasen,  and  ascribed  them  to  the  Smendes  and  Psusennes  of  Manetho.  Both 
hieroglyphical  names,  of  which  the  latter  appears  only  a  private  name,  belong 
to  the  old  kingdom.  Rosellini  followed  Champollion’ s  idea ;  not  so  Wilkinson? 
who  omitted  them,  and  Leemans  gave  them  their  proper  places.  As,  however, 
no  other  names  were  put  in  lieu  of  them,  the  XXI.  and  XXIII.  Dynasties 
continued  void. 
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My  restoration  of  these  three  Dynasties  connectively,  as  I  attempted  in  my 
“  Egyptian  Travels,”  according  to  the  materials  then  accessible,  was  published  in 
18454  in  Bunsen’s  work,  as  I  communicated  it  to  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
three  monumental  names  that  1  ascribed  to  the  XXI.  Dynasty,  as  well  as 
the  other  three  of  the  XXIII.,  may  be  taken  as  so  far  established.  But  still  it 
has  been  truly  remarked,  and  I  think  first  by  De  Rouge,  that  the  high-priest 
Pian-%,  the  father  of  Pisem ,5  is  not  met  with  as  king ;  his  apposition,  therefore, 
for  Manetho’s  Psinaclies  must  be  very  doubtful.  I  have  further  satisfied  myself 
in  Thebes  that  the  king  Siamun  Heritor  (read  formerly  Pehor)  appears  already 
at  the  end  of  the  XXII.  Dynasty  as  a  private  name,6  and  cannot,  therefore 
(as  I  formerly  thought  possible),  stand  for  the  ’Oao^wp  of  the  lists,  but  belongs 
to  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty. 

The  series  of  the  kings  of  the  XXII.  Dynasty  hitherto  known,  as  given  in 
Bunsen’s  work,  has  not  since  been  altered.  But  as  I  could  not  previously  take 
but  few  ascertained  points  from  then  existing  materials,  and  had  to  settle  the 
remainder  from  probabilities,  so  now  many  important  monuments  have  since 
turned  up,  which  permit  an  essentially  improved  restoration  of  this  dynasty. 
We  are  indebted  for  these  new  lights  principally  to  the  very  rich  and  important 
discoveries  made  by  M.  Mariette  in  the  Apis  sepulchres. 

But  while,  unfortunately,  no  Apis  of  the  XXI.  or  XXIII.  Dynasties  has 
been  found,  seven  of  them  fall  within  the  XXII.  Dynasty.  The  years  of  their 
decease  are  noted  during  the  reigns  of  five  out  of  its  nine  kings,  and  of  these 
five,  two  were  previously  entirely  unknown.  The  most  important  of  them  for 
our  restoration  is  one  noted  by  M.  Mariette  as  1959.  This  was  fixed  by  a  priest 
of  Neith,  Horpeson  (or  Pesonhor  ?)  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  seventh 
Apis,  in  the  37th  year  of  the  last  of  these  nine  monarchs,  Sesonk  IV. ;  whose 
cartouches  have  been  first  discovered  by  M.  Mariette.  It  contains  in  its  upper 
division  the  worship  of  Horpeson  before  the  holy  Apis  Bull ;  in  its  lower  one 
the  relation  of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  this  Apis,  its  enthronization  or  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  Temple  of  Hephaistos  at  Memphis,  and  of  its  death,  with  a 
long  genealogy  of  the  sacrificer.  He  mentions  not  less  than  fifteen  generations  of 
ancestry,  and  comprehends  in  them  not  only  the  time  of  the  rule  of  the  entire 
dynasty,  at  the  end  of  which  he  lived,  but  ascends  even  six  generations  higher. 
As  far  as  the  eleventh  of  these  generations  he  adduces  fathers  and  mothers,  but 
after  that  only  fathers.  The  circumstance  most  important  to  us,  as  no  doubt 
also  to  the  erector,  is  that  in  the  sixth  degree  his  descent  from  a  king  of  the 
reigning  family  is  given,  and  that  from  this  king  upwards  the  earlier  kings 
are  mentioned  to  the  founder  of  the  dynasty ;  and  that  the  six  earliest  links 
also  show  us  the  private  ancestors  of  the  Bubastidian  royal  family,  which  carry 
us  back  to  about  the  extinction  of  the  Theban  royal  house,  and  the  origin  of 
Herhor,  the  head  of  the  XXI.  Dynasty,  which  took  its  rise  at  Tanis. 
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Mariette  adduces,  in  his  important  essays  on  the  Apis  graves,  this  stele,7 
naturally  for  his  revision  of  the  XXII.  Dynasty ;  but  he  mistakes  the  unbroken 
upward  series  of  genealogies  in  it.  He  takes  only  the  first  cartouche,  which 
exhibits  the  title  22  neb  toni,  as  a  royal  one ;  the  three  others  he  considers  as 
the  names  of*princes,  as  the  preceding  group  “royal  son,”  as  the  proper 

title,  instead  of  letting  this  cartouche-name  belong  to  it  as  genitive  of  the 
father’s  name.  He  gets  thereby  three  different  breaks,  and  lets  the  gifts  of 
Apis  be  supplicated,  not  only  for  the  Priest  Horpeson,  but  also  for  the  three 
princes,  and  for  their  god-like  father,  Namurot.  If  the  inscription  were  to  be 
thus  construed,  all  these  persons  would  have  to  have  been  represented  with  the 
princes  in  the  van,  and  these  breaks  would  have  been  more  strictly  defined.8 
Finally,  it  would  be  contrary  to  a  rule  which  admits  few  exceptions  to  put  the 
names  of  princes  in  royal  cartouches,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  same  stele 
contains  the  name  of  an  ascertained  prince  and  princess,  without  the  Pings. 

M.  Mariette  has  possibly  been  induced  to  refrain  from  the  natural  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  inscription  from  the  circumstance  that  the  first  shield  of  the  kings 
22  does  not  stand  before  the  following  ones.  In  inscriptions  like  the  present 
this  has  no  difficulty  whatsoever,  and  M.  Mariette  adduces  on  the  same  page 
a  king’s  shield  from  another  Apis-stelfe,  on  which  f|  ('j  “  Son  of  the 

(king)  Pe\i”  is  written  without  other  royal  sign  but  the  cartouche  ;9  and  this  is  the 
case  also  on  later  Apis-stela:  and  elsewhere.  The  true  meaning  of  the  four  shield- 
names  is  hereby  finally  put  beyond  doubt,  since  the  mothers  of  these  four  Icings  have 
the  title  ^  “  god-like  mother,”  a  title  especially  given  to  the  mother  of  a 

king,  who  was  not  queen,  but  the  subordinate  wife  ( Nebenfrau )  of  the  regal 
father,  or  the  wife  of  a  private  person  whose  son  was  raised  to  be  king.  In  an 
analogous  method,  the  non-regal  father  of  a  king,  as  here  Namurot,  the  father 
of  the  first  king,  gets  the  title  ^  jj  ^  “  god-like  father.”  Cases  like,  this 

frequently  occur  in  the  XIII.  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  as  well  as  later  down  to  the 
Ptolemies.  But  some  irregularities  of  the  inscription  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
writer.  For  instance,  the  group  “son  of”  is  four  times  wanting  before 
the  name  of  the  mother ;  this  was  certainly,  taken  strictly,  not  necessary,  since 
the  denoting  of  the  son  before  the  father’s  name  might  suffice  both  for  father 
and  mother  :  once,  however,  the  sign  0f  “  son  ”  is  wanting,  where  it  on  no 
account  ought  to  be  so ;  and  once  there  stands  ^  ^2^  “  royal  son,”  where  4^ 
“  son  ”  solely  ought  to  be.  This  error  is  plainly  apparent,  since  both  parents 
are  private  persons.10  The  writer  had,  in  transcribing  the  genealogy,  clearly 
made  the  mistake  of  a  line,  for  at  his  father,  the  sign  \  for  “  royal  ”  where  it 
was  to  be  expected,  is  wanting.  Strange,  finally,  is  it  that  by  the  sign  ^ 

“  royal  mother,”  is  denoted  the  grandmother  of  the  first  king  in  the  genealogy. 
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Here,  certainly,  we  might  more  readily  suppose  a  case  which  would  justify  this 
denotation  ;10*  perhaps  the  writer  ought  to  have  put 
instead  of 


“  royal  daughter,” 


‘royal  mother,”  the  Groose  instead  of  the  Vulture,  and  was  there¬ 
to  led  by  the  nine  previous  titles  of  the  Vulture  to  repeat  it  here  again. 

After  these  remarks  the  text  of  the  inscription  may  be  assuredly  corrected 
and  given  synoptically,  as  follows  : — 


n®ni D  /v^a[]8 r 

I  ^  I  AAAAAA 


AAAAAA  f~| 


OII^S  I  i  I, 


inn 

Q/wwia 


1 


^  r~ 


n 

1 1 1 

on  1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 Qon  uni'' — 


i  o  o 


:j=IV  “EM 


Djti 


-cs>- 


.U  DJU1 


AAAAAA 


vAAAA  ^*1  V _ ^  J,  • 

sP  t  £n  I 


"V  AAAAAA— 


AAAAAA 


I  I  I  O  1  c^O  A 

f  \\ — I  Of  I  AAAAAA 

AAAAAA  >  — >'  I  V^>  Ci  0 
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EV  (!li] 


(TO IHh 


EV  (ml 

cn 

(V) 


d3  1“^5  ll 

V  EH  SET! 


<S>- 

ywwA 


EH  “J. 

EH  j  oJJ. 

EH  -^"kflAJ, 
iSHEMKl 


C3T1  ©<n>  "©l|© 

wwwjl  ^x  A  A  ^  11  11  \\ 


x? 


@ 


AA/WNA 

AAWA 


The  sign  JH  ~J  in  square  brackets  is  to  be  rejected ;  the  groups  in  round 
brackets  must  be  supplied,  and  then  we  gain  the  whole  in  the  following 
genealogical  form : — 
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JBuiuoaoa 

I 

Maosen 

I 

JYebnesa 

I 

Petut 

I 

Sesonk 
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AVWV\  /VWWS 

J  m 


U 
Fq1 


R.  D.  Mehtenhont 


G.  F.  Namur ot  —  G.M.  Tentespeh  ^ 

^  to*  I 

Kin"  Sesonk  —  G.  M.  Karoamat 


Dt 


u 


& 


King  Omrkon-  G.  M.  Tamentaxonsu  7  ^  ^  \ 

King  Takelut  —  G.  M.  .  .  .  pes 


Qss]- 


□ 


King  Osarkon  —  Muthatanyes  f  ^ 


Namurot  —  Tentespeh 


Ptahhatanyef  —  R.  D.  Tentespeh 


Ptahhon  —  Tenahayemet 


Horpeson  —  Petpettitis 

/ 

Ptahhon  —  Irituru 

\ 

Horpeson 
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If  (and  we  cannot  assume  it  otherwise)  the  king  Sesonk,  from  whose  37th 
year  the  inscription  is  dated,  belonged  to  the  XXII.  Dynasty,  nor  is  the  name 
found  in  any  other  dynasty,  it  is  evident  that  he  belongs  to  the  end,  and  his 
four  royal  ancestors  to  the  beginning  of  this  dynasty,  which  had,  according  to 
Manetho’s  Lists,  nine  kings ;  the  first  of  these  four  named  kings  is  the  ninth  fore¬ 
father  of  the  priest  Horpeson.  The  number  of  these  generations,  therefore,  shows 
that  the  inscription  names  the  four  first  and  the  last  kings  of  this  dynasty.  That 
the  first  of  these  four  must  have  begun  a  dynasty  is  shown  incontestibly  thereby 
that  his  parents  here  named  were  private  persons  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Manetho’s  Tables  that  the  first  name  here,  as  in  the  Lists,  is  a  Sesonk. 

These  Lists  give  us  only  three  names  in  this  dynasty.  According  to 
Eusebius,  these  three  would  comprise  the  entire  dynasty,  but  Africanus,  on  the 
contrary,  gives  them  with  greater  exactness  as, 


I. 

S.tawyyic  governs 

21 

years, 

II. 

'0(TOp6(jJV 

15 

yy 

hi— y. 

”A  Woi  rptig 

yy 

25 

yy 

YI. 

T  ctKtWwOig 

yy 

13 

yy 

VII— IX. 

’  AAAol  rpug 

yy 

42 

yy 

These,  therefore,  together  rule  120  years. 

But  the  total  of  the  specified  years  is  not  120,  but  only  116.  And  also,  instead 
of  'OcropOwv  we  ought  certainly  to  read  ’Oo-opywv,  as  the  hieroglyphical  ortho¬ 
graphy  Osarlwn,  pronounced  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  Osaryon,  proves.  This 
List,  therefore,  shows  that  not  only  the  first  but  also  the  second  name  in  our 
inscription  agrees  with  that  of  Manetho.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  names 
are  wanting  in  his  List ;  our  inscription  supplies  the  two  next  following  places  ; 
it  gives  us  Takclut  and  a  second  Osarkon  for  the  third  and  fourth  king  of  the 
dynasty.  The  sixth  is  given  in  the  List ;  he  was  a  Takelut,  and  therefore  the 
second  of  his  name.  TJnder  him  died  an  Apis  ;  and  the  succeeding  Apis  tombB, 
whose  epochs  and  successions  we  know  by  Mariette’s  careful  investigations  upon 
the  spot,  give  us  the  names  of  the  three  following  kings  in  a  settled  order, 
namely,  a  Sesonk,  a  Pcyi  (till  then  unknown),  and  the  latest  Sesonk,  from  whose 
37th  year  the  stele  is  dated. 

There  is  therefore  only  the  fifth  king  wanting,  whom  neither  Manetho’s 
List  nor  the  stelae  name.  The  other  monuments  now  step  in.  These  name  four 
different  Sesonks,  and  we  have  in  the  List  hitherto  only  three ;  so  that,  as  the 
one  wanting  finds  only  one  place  open — the  fifth — that  must  be  filled  with  this 
Sesonk ,u 

Thus  the  entire  dynasty  is  produced  with  perfect  surety,  according  to  their 
family  names,  as  follows  : — 

c 
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1.  Sesonk  I. 

2.  Osarkon  I. 

3.  Takelut  I. 

4.  Osarkon  II. 

5.  Sesonk  II. 

6.  Takelut  II. 

7.  Sesonk  III. 

8.  Peyi. 

9.  Sesonk  IV. 

From  this  series,  in  the  first  instance,  an  important  error  in  our  former 
adopted  List  is  deducible,  since  the  previous  third  king,  Hor-Petuyanu,  must  be 
entirely  removed,  and  ascribed  to  the  XXI.  The  traces  of  his  family  connexion 
with  the  XXII.  Dynasty  made  it  previously  specious,  notwithstanding  a  break 
thereby  in  the  direct  succession,  that  he  belonged  to  this  dynasty.  This 
supposition  can  now  be  rescinded,  and  no  interruption  in  the  direct  succession 
need  be  shown. 

Since,  however,  in  the  above  List  the  same  family  name  occurs  three  and 
four  times,  this  List,  as  it  must  have  stood  with  Manetho,  is  not  sufficient  to 
distinguish  the  kings  of  one  name  on  the  monuments.  It  is  well  known  that  each 
king,  in  addition  to  his  family  name,  took  at  his  accession  a  second  shield-name ; 
and  we  have  therefore  now  to  combine  the  proper  throne-names  with  those  of 
the  family  shields.  As  my  present  order  varies  from  my  previous  one,  I  will 
now  distinguish  the  similar  and  partly  identical  names  by  figures,  according 
with  the  order  of  the  above  table. 

Concerning  the  throne- name  of  Sesonk  I.  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion, 
lie  is  the  king  whose  shields  may  be  read  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple  of 
Karnak,  in  finely  carved  hieroglyphics.  The  figure  of  the  king  to  whom  the 
Asiatic  prisoners  are  conducted  by  Ammon  is  only  sketched,  not  finished.  In 
the  interior,  too,  of  the  portico,  his  shields  are  found  on  the  architrave  above  the 
columns,  where  the  builder  of  a  new  portion,  named  in  the  inscription,  puts  his 
name.  This  local  situation  of  his  sculptures  gives  him  place  before  the  other 
kings  of  this  dynasty  named  there  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  assign  his  shields  to  the 
place  of  the  third  or  fourth  Sesonk,  as  their  succession  is  settled  by  the  Apis- 
stelae.  Were  we  to  place  him  in  lieu  of  Sesonk  II.  in  the  fifth  place  of  the 
dynasty,  he  must  then  come  after  Osarkon  I.,  which  the  Karnak  sculptures 
prevent.  With  Manetho’s  duration  of  his  twenty- one  years’  reign,  it  is  in 
conformity  that  we  find  on  a  stele  in  Selseleh11*  mention  of  his  XXI.  regnant 
year. 

Osarkon  I.  has  also  left  sculptures  in  the  portico  of  Karnak,  worked  with 
the  same  elaborate  care  as  those  of  his  predecessor.  He  has,  as  little  as  Sesonk  /., 
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a  distinguishing  cognisance  in  his  family  shield,  for  the  adjoined  Miamun  was 
adopted  by  all  tbe  kings  of  this  dynasty.  In  contradistinction,  however, 
Osarkon  II.  was  accustomed  to  assume  in  his  shield  the  adjunct  Si  Hast,  son  of 
tbe  goddess  Bast  (Bubastis),  or  else  Si  Hiset,  son  of  Isis,  by  which  he  shows 
himself  a  later  Osarkon  than  the  first.  We  find,  further,  that  on  the  Apis 
stelae  the  23rd  year  of  Osarkon  II.  mentioned  ;  we  cannot  therefore  put  him  in 
the  place  of  our  first  Osarkon,  because  to  him  Manetho  gives  expressly  only  15 
regnant  years.12  Still  less  possible  is  it  to  change  him  for  our  Osarkon  III.,  the 
second  king  of  the  XXIII.  Dynasty,  because  the  Karnak  sculptures  preclude 
that. 

The  third  king  of  this  dynasty,  and  also  the  sixth,  is  named  Takelut,  and 
the  monuments  give  also  two  kings  of  this  name. 

Amongst  the  representations  at  Karnak13  is  one  which  gives  Takelut  II. 
before  Ammon -Ra.  Behind  him  follows  his  son,  clothed  in  a  tiger’s  skin,  named 
Osarkon.  He  is  described  in  the  attached  inscription  as  “High  Priest  of  Ammon- 
Ra,”  and  was  therefore  probably  designated  successor  of  his  father.  Upon 
another  wall11  of  the  same  place  this  Prince  High  Priest  of  Ammon,  Osarkon,  is 
represented  alone  bringing  offerings  to  Ammon-Ra,  and  then  follows  a  long 
inscription  of  the  twelfth  year  of  his  father,  Takelut.  We  have  already  seen 
from  the  Apis  stele,  No.  1959,  that  a  son  Osarkon,  the  second  of  his  name, 
follows  Takelut  I.  in  the  government.  Nothing  is  therefore  more  probable  than 
to  place  the  Takelut  of  Karnak  as  the  first,  and  to  consider  his  son  as  the  later 
Osarkon  II. ;  and  this  the  sooner,  since  the  second  Takelut  had  no  Osarkon  for 
a  successor.  We  must,  however,  renounce  this  succession,  and  accept  another, 
according  to  which  the  Takelut  of  Karnak  is  the  second,  and  the  other,  whose 
throne-shield  exists  only  upon  some  leathern  fragments  in  Berlin,  is  the  first,  on 
the  following  grounds.  In  both  representations  the  Prince  Osarkon  is  named 
son  of  our  Takelut  II.  and  of  the  queen  Mimut-Karomama.  But,  opposed  to 
this,  King  Osarkon  II.  is  called  on  the  Apis  stele  son  of  a  Takelut,  by  the 
god-like  mother  •  •  •  Pes-  If  is  extremely  possible  that  Takelut, 

besides  his  royal  spouse,  might  have  had  a  second  wife,  but  he  could  not  have 
had  from  both  at  once  his  succeeding  son  Osarkon ;  and,  as  the  place  of  the 
.  .  .  pes  by  the  Apis  stele  is  settled  as  wife  of  the  first  Takelut,  the  queen 
Karomama  must  have  been  wife  of  the  second  Takelut ;  and  a  further  consequence 
is,  that  her  son,  the  high  priest  Osarkon  did  not  reign,  since  after  Takelut  II. 
a  Sesonk  followed.  A  second  reason  for  forcing  us  to  leave  Takelut  II.  in  his 
place,  is  that  in  the  opposite  case  we  then  must  assume  an  error  in  the  succession 
of  the  Apis  beasts  as  settled  by  Mariette,  and  in  which  our  Takelut  II.  must 
take  stand  behind,  and  not  before,  Osarkon  II. 

That  this  Osarkon  II.,  the  first-named  king  in  the  Apis  sepulchres,  has 
the  fourth  place  in  this  dynasty  has  been  proved  before. 
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This  king  had  a  son  Sesonk,  as  appears  from  the  inscriptions  of  a  statue 
found  in  the  Apis  cave,  and  by  a  second  wife,  Karoama.  We  have  shown  above 
that  a  Sesonk  must  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  fifth  king ;  though  this  name 
appears  neither  in  Manetho’s  Lists  nor  is  found  on  the  Apis  stele  which  has 
hitherto  vouched  for  the  order  of  these  names.  We  cannot  therefore  doubt 
that  this  Prince  Sesonk,  a  son  of  Osarkon  II.,  succeeded  his  father  as  Sesonk  II. 
in  the  government,  and  the  shields  belong  to  him  which  hitherto,  as  far  as  I 
know,  are  only  found  on  a  scarabacus  which  I  possess  in  a  cast,  and  which 
was  furnished  me  by  M.  Migliarini  in  Florence. 

The  latest  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  fixed  from  the  stelae  which  mention  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Tahelut  II.,  the  twenty-ninth  of  Sesonk  III.,  the  second  of 
Peyi,  and  the  thirty- seventh  of  Sesonk  IV. 

For  the  succession  of  Sesonk  III.  and  Pe^i  is  ascertained  from  three  stelae, 
on  which  the  birth  and  enthronization  of  an  Apis  is  mentioned  under  the  first, 
and  his  death  under  the  second.  And  still  surer  is  the  place  of  Sesonk  IV.  next 
to  since  he  is  called  his  son  upon  the  stele  No.  1933.  And  furthermore, 
that  these  three  kings  stand  at  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  is  evident,  as  before  said, 
from  the  number  of  generations  which  are  reckoned  on  stele  No.  1959,  betwixt 
Pethiset,  contemporary  with  King  Sesonk  IV.,  and  the  four  first  kings  of  the 
dynasty.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must,  for  the  rank  of  Osarkon  II.  and 
Takelut  II.  depend  upon  M.  Mariette’s  observations  on  the  locality  of  the  Apis 
tombs,  giving  us  this  succession  ;  should  such  succession  be  disturbed,  it  might 
indeed  be  objected  that  it  is  possible  to  confound  the  first  and  second  Takeluts, 
if  the  certainly  very  doubtful  assumption  were  allowable  that  jl  ^fj  the 

second  wife  of  Takelut,  who  would  thus  be  the  first,  was  so  at  the  same  time 
with  the  queen  Karomama,that  each  had  had  a  son  Osarkon,  and  that  the  son  of 
the  subordinate  wife  had  succeeded  to  the  government  after  that  the  son  of  the 
queen  had  died  before  his  father.  The  facts  hitherto  ascertained  give  no  reason 
for  any  other  order  than  what  we  have  stated. 

Mariette,  in  his  often-cited  papers,  puts  eleven  kings  in  this  dynasty, 
instead  of  Manetho’s  nine  ;  by  simply  placing  in  the  former  rows  the  two  kings 
newly  discovered  in  the  Apis  tombs.  According  to  what  has  been  said,  only 
nine  kings  can  be  shown  for  this  dynasty,  because  two  kings  formerly  received 
into  it  are  now  discarded. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  previous  order  of  these  shields,  as  given  identically 
by  Bunsen,  Lesueur,  and  Mariette,  we  find  the  following  conformities  and 
variances.  Sesonk  I.  remains.  Their  second  and  fourth  king  represent  together 
our  Osarkon  II.  For  we  have,  with  the  family  shield  of  the  Osarkon,  two 
throne- shields,  of  which  one  reads,  Ra-sesur-ma-sotep-en-Ra,  the  other,  Ra-sesur- 
ma-sotep-en-Amun.  I  formerly  supposed  that  both  these  shields  belonged  to 
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different  Osarkons,  but  tbe  change  of  such  additions  as  sotep-en-Ea,  sotep-en- 
Amun,  &c.,  is  too  common  in  the  foregoing  dynasties  that  we  should  object  to 
receive  them  but  as  mere  variations  of  the  same  name. 

The  third  king  of  the  earlier  List,  Hor-Petuyanu,  we  have  already  referred 
to  the  XXI.  Dynasty  ;  we  shall  have  to  revert  to  him  again.  The  fourth  king, 
Osarkon  II.,  remains  in  position  ;  as  well  as  his  successor,  Semak  II.  The  sixth 
king  remains  also  the  same,  he  was,  however,  in  this  earlier  List  the  first,  and  is 
now  the  second  of  his  name.  There  followed,  as  seventh  king,  and  third 
Osarkon,  our  Osarkon  I.  The  result  seemed  formerly  unavoidable,  that  the 
Osarkon  who  appears  in  Karnak  as  the  High  Priest  of  Ammon-Ra,  and  son  of 
Takelut  II.  and  his  queen,  Karomama,  followed  his  father  on  the  throne.  Now, 
King  Peyi  takes  his  place,  and  in  like  manner  the  former  Takelut,  whose  throne- 
shield  was  not  known,  must  give  place  to  Sesonk  IV.  Two  new  kings  have 
stepped  in  instead  of  King  Hor-Petuyanu,  and  a  variation  Osarkon  II. ;  a  third 
king,  namely,  the  present  King  Takelut  I,  who  was  only  formerly  surmised, 
has  gotten  his  throne- shield,  and  has  thereby  a  settled  place  in  the  dynasty. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  separate  monuments,  in  which  one  or  more  members 
of  this  dynastic  family  are  mentioned,  the  easy  settlement  of  their  succession  in 
the  series,  as  we  have  placed  them,  is  an  important  confirmation  of  its  correctness. 

The  genealogical  Apis  stele  from  which  we  set  out,  names  the  four  first 
kings  of  the  dynasty,  to  each  of  whom  we  have  added  their  throne-shields.  It 
is  remarkable  that  not  only  the  first  (which  could  not  be  otherwise)  but  also  the 
three  following  kings  had  no  queens  for  mothers,  as  proved  by  the  four-times 
repeated  title,  “  heavenly  mother.” 

Besides  the  here-named  subordinate  wife  of  the  third  king,  Takelut  I.,  we 
gain  knowledge  of  a  second,  who  also  did  not  bear  the  royal  titles.  Of  the 
fourth  king,  Osarkon  II.,  the  monuments  name  even  three  subordinate  wives, 
without  a  queen.  It  is  only  of  the  sixth  king,  Takelut  II.,  that  the  queen, 
Mimut- Karomama,  appears  as  I  “  himet  suten  uert,”  “  high,  royal  wife,” 

where  the  addition,  “  high,”  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  designates  the  head-wife; 
but  we  know,  besides  her,  a  second  wife  of  the  same  king.  It  is  apparent  from 
this  that  the  Pharaohs  of  this  period,  like  David  and  his  successors,  had  many 
subordinate  wives ;  and  also  that  they,  as  well  as  the  queens,  could  have  sons 
capable  of  the  succession. 

The  Apis  stele,  No.  1898,  which  is  dated  from  the  28th  year  of  King 
Sesonk  III.,  was  placed  by  an  officer,  Petkiset  ( Petisis ),  and  his  two  sons.  This 
Petisis  was  son  of  the  officer  Takelut,  and  of  the  Princess15  Tesbastperu ;  but  Takelut, 
son  of  Prince  Sesonk,  whose  father  is  stated  as  King  Osarkon  II.  This  king  is 
named  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stele  only  by  his  family  name,  Miamun-  Osarkon, 
but  in  the  lower  inscription  only  with  his  throne-shield,  Easesur-ma-sotep- 
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en-Amun ;  but  the  repetition  of  the  same  person  allows  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
that  both  shields  belong  together :  from  this  the  identity  with  Osarkon  II.  is 
deduced.  The  genealogy  of  this  stele  is  therefore  as  follows  : — 

King  Osarkon  II. 

„  I 

Prince  Sesonk 

I 

Officer  Takelut  —  Princess  Tesbastperu 

/ 

Officer  Pethiset  —  Tari. 

Hence  Petisis  descends  in  the  fourth  degree  from  King  Osarkon  II.,  as 
also  does  King  Sesonk  III.,  under  whom  the  stele  was  placed.  The  two  middle 
links  are  called  Sesonk  and  Takelut  in  the  royal  family,  as  well  as  that  of  Petisis. 
Mariette  takes  the  prince  Sesonk  for  the  same  as  King  Sesonk  II.,  the  successor 
of  Osarkon  II.  But  then  again  he  supposed  (pp.  90,  94)  that  after  Sesonk  II., 
the  crown  did  not  descend  to  the  son,  but  passed  to  a  foreign,  or,  at  least,  not 
documentedly  related,  branch  who  took  to  wife  a  niece  of  Sesonk  II.,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Osarkon  II,  namely,  the  Karomama  mentioned  as  queen.16  Hereby 
the  direct  succession,  and,  according  to  customary  dynastic  rules,  the  dynasty 
itself,  would  have  finished.  B  ut  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  follow  the 
natural  presumption  that  Kiug  Takelut  is  one  and  the  same  with  that  Takelut 
noted  on  the  stele  as  an  officer,  son  of  the  prince  and  subsequent  king,  Sesonk  II. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  King  Takelut  II.  had,  at  the  same  time,  or  in  succes¬ 
sion,  besides  his  aunt  Tesbastperu,  whom  alone  Mariette  allows  him,  also  his 
cousin,  Karomama,  to  wife.  It  is  a  more  difficult  question,  whence  comes  it  that 
in  an  inscription  under  Sesonk  III.,  his  great  great  grandfather,  King  Osarkon  II., 
bears  behind  his  shield  the  addition  A  y  which,  in  general,  only  living  kings 
use ;  and  that  the  two  royal  predecessors  of  Sesonk  III,  namely,  Sesonk  II.  and 
Takelut.  II.,  are  not  adduced  as  kin^s,  but  the  first  as  prince,  the  last  as  officer? 
The  best  supposition  seems  to  be  that  King  Osarkon  II,  besides  his  successor, 
Sesonk  II.,  had  another  son,  Sesonk,  the  father  of  Takelut,  and  grandfather  of 
Petisis  ;  and  this  need  not  be  cast  aside  as  impossible.  On  further  consideration, 
namely,  of  the  lifetimes  which  are  presupposed  in  the  above  data,  the  case  here 
taken  as  possible  appears  to  me  as  the  most  probable,  viz;,  that  Osarkon  II.  had 
two  sons  of  the  name  of  Sesonk.  The  grandfather  of  Petisis  would  then  have 
been  the  eldest,  and  died,  perhaps,  before  the  birth  of  the  second  Sesonk  II. 
With  them  we  gain  two  new  links  in  the  genealogy  of  this  family,  which  now 
forms  itself  as  represented  on  Lithograph  Plate  I.  ;  differing  from  the  German 
impressions  of  1856.*  But  it  is  also  possible,  and  this  case  is  here  taken  as  the 

*  Communicated  in  a  Letter  from  Professor  Lepsius,  July,  1857,  to  the  Translator;  with  the 
corrected  and  beautiful  Lithographs  at  the  end  of  this  Book. — [Note  by  the  Translator.] 
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more  probable  of  the  two,  tbat  SeSonk  II.,  whilst  prince,  had  the  future  Takelut  II. 
as  his  son ;  and  that  Petisis  was  born  whilst  this  Takelut  was  still  merely  officer. 
He  who  prefers  the  former  assumption,  on  which  I  will  not  definitively  decide, 
cannot  strike  out  Takelut,  father  of  Petisis,  singly  from  the  royal  series,  but 
must  also  hold  the  Prince  SeSonk,  whom  Mariette  considers  as  the  subsequent 
king,  for  a  brother  of  King  SeSonk  II.,'  of  the  same  name.  The  posterity  of 
Petisis,  who,  from  the  stele  already  mentioned,  and  two  others,  Nos.  1904  and 
1905,  from  the  second  year  of  King  Peyi  had  three  wives,  are  drawn  on  the 
accompanying  lithographic  table.17 

Upon  a  statue,  too,  which  Mariette  found  in  the  Apis  tombs,  his  son  is 
called  Prince  SeSonk. 

Osarkon  II.  —  Karoamat 

I  _ 

Prince  SeSonk. 

And  here  the  name  of  his  mother,  Karoamat,  is  superadded.  She  does  not 
appear  as  queen,  according  to  Mariette’ s  erroneous  assertion,  but  without  further 
addition ;  and  we  therefore  may  consider  her  only  as  a  subordinate  wife. 

On  the  already  discussed  stele,  No.  1959,  we  find  a  subordinate  wife  of 
Osarkon  II.  already  named,  different  from  this,  the  mother  of  Namurot.18  We 
find  also  a  third  subordinate  wife  of  Osarkon  II.  on  four  alabaster  vases  of 
Mr.  Campion,  in  Cahira  ;19  from  which  we  gain  the  following  genealogy  : — 
King  Osarkon  si-bast  —  Hiset-en-yeb 

I 

Princess  Tesbastperu. 

The  throne-shield  of  the  king  is  certainly  wanting,  and  it  is  therefore 
uncertain  with  which  Osarkon  we  here  have  to  do.  But  the  addition  Si-bast, 
“  Son  of  Bubastis,”  points  to  the  second  Osarkon ;  since  no  such  addition  is 
known  for  the  former.  And,  moreover,  that  we  now  know  the  princess  Tesbast¬ 
peru  for  the  wife  of  Takelut  II. ;  otherwise  we  must  admit  two  princesses  of  the 
same  name,  if  here  Osarkon  I.  was  the  person  in  question. 

We  find  in  Karnak,  amongst  the  sculptures  of  the  XXII.  Dynasty,  many 
above-mentioned  representations  of  a  prince  and  high-priest  Osarkon,  son  of 
Takelut  II.  and  of  the  queen  Karomama,  who  is  called  the  daughter  of  a  high- 
priest  Namurot,  son  of  the  king  Osarkon  si-bast.  We  thereby  gain  the  following 
series : — 

King  Osarkon  si-bast 

I 

High  Priest  Namurot 

I 

Queen  Mimut  Karomama  —  King  Tak/eut  II. 


High  Priest  Osarkon. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  upon  any  link  here  but  the  first,  since  the  throne-shield 
of  this  King  Osarkon  is  wanting.  He  is,  however,  known  beyond  a  doubt  for 
Oscirkon  II.,  first  from  the  addition,  Si-bast,  and  secondly  from  his  relationship 
to  Takelut  II. 

Upon  a  wooden  coloured  stele,  of  which  the  one  half  is  at  Turin,  the  other 
at  Rome,20  a  priest  (or  high-priest)  of  Ammon  is  pictured  bringing  offerings  to 
the  Sun-God,  Ra  ;  who  is  called  prince  of  the  King  Takelut,  and  son  of  Taspu, 
the  daughter  of  Hor -minuter.  From  this  follows  the  following  relationships. 

Hor-minuter 

I 

King  Takelut  —  TaSpu 

i 

Prince  Namurot. 

Since  King  Takelut  here  is  mentioned  without  any  addition,  it  is  a  proba¬ 
bility,  but  nothing  more,  that  Takelut  I.  is  here  intended ;  and  this  probability 
is  increased,  since  we  know  already  that  Takelut  II.  had  two  wives. 

A  fragmentary  statue  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  John  Lee,  of  Hartwell 
House,  Bucks,  published  by  Mr.  S.  Sharpe,21  gives  a  “  royal  grandson,”22  Muntu- 
hotep,  whose  wife  was  granddaughter  of  a  King  Takelut.  The  entire  connexion 
which  results  from  these  different  tables  is  the  following  : — 

King  Takelut 

i 

Prince  Tet-Ptah  Aufany  Amunnebkettotti  —  Roy.  Daughter  Anykaroamat 

I  '  I 

Tayat  —  Royal  Grandson  Muntuhotep 

I 

Tet-Ptah  Aufany. 

Here,  too,  King  Takelut  is  named  without  addition,  and  may  be  referred  to 
either  of  the  Takeluts.  The  princess  Anykaroamat  may,  on  the  most  reasonable 
grounds,  be  assumed  as  a  daughter  of  King  Takelut,  being  in  equal  degree  with 
Prince  Tetptah- Aufany.  We  have  taken  him  for  King  Takelut  II.  without 
being  able  to  assign  any  special  reason  for  or  against.  The  choice  remains, 
therefore,  open. 

A  mortuary  papyrus,  published  by  Denon,23  belongs  to  Osarkon,  a  high- 
priest  of  Ammon-Ra  ;  whose  grandfather  was  a  king  Miamun-  Osarkon.  The 
genealogy  is  given  thus  : — 

King  Miamun  Osarkon 

I 

High  Priest  Sesonk  —  Nestautayut 

I 

Priest  Osarkon. 
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The  question  may  be,  whether  this  Osarkon  is  the  first  or  second  of  his  name. 
His  throne-shield  is  wanting ;  but,  since  the  addition  si-bast  is  also  wanting  to 
the  name  Osarkon  II.,  the  nearest  supposition  is  for  Osarkon  I.  True  it  is, 
Osarkon  II.  had  a  son  Sesonk,  whom  we  have  found  twice  mentioned  as  a 
prince,  and  who  succeeded  him  as  Sesonk  II.  But  this  prince  has  both  times 
the  same  title,  though  not  that  of  a  high  priest  of  Ammon  Ra,  like  the  Sesonk 
in  Denon’s  papyrus. 

On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from  another  monument  a  High  Priest  Sesonk, 
son  of  a  King  Miamun  Osarkon,  who  probably  is  the  same  as  the  Sesonk,  High 
Priest,  in  question,  son  of  King  Miamun  Osarkon.  I  refer  to  the  statue  of  the 
Nile  deity,  Ilapi,  in  the  British  Museum,24  published  by  myself,  and  so  much 
commented  on  by  Leemans,  Birch,  Mariette,  and  others.  On  the  side  of  its  back 
pillar  this  High  Priest  Sesonk  is  represented,  and  in  various  inscriptions  he  takes 
the  curiously  remarkable  title  of  a  “Lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Country,” 
“  Chief  of  the  .  .  .  Soldiers  of  Egypt,”  and  “  High  Priest  of  Ammon  Ra,  King 
of  the  Gods.”  He  has  only  one  shield  and  bears  the  royal  Uraus  on  his 
forehead,25  but  his  name  Sesonk  has  the  addition,  Miamun,  preceding  it,  and  is 
enclosed  with  it  in  a  king’s  shield  ;  and  there  follows  after  his  shield  the  usual 
royal  title,  ti  an%  yu  ra  (life-giving,  like  the  sun).  All  this  inclines  to  a  very 
peculiar  rank  of  this  High  Priest  Sesonk,  that  was  scarcely  usurped,  as  he 
mentions  his  royal  father,  Miamun  Osarkon,  with  the  usual  titles  as  regnant  and 
existing  king,  and  also  his  mother,  who  certainly  did  not  bear  the  title  as 
queen,  but  who  was,  nevertheless,  the  daughter  of  a  King  Miamun  Hor 
Petu-^anu.  Their  genealogy  will  be  as  follows  : — 

King  Miamun  Hor  Petuyanu 

I 

Daughter  Rakamat  —  King  Miamun  Osarkon 
High  Priest  Miamun  Sesonk. 

Since  we  know  the  royal  fathers  of  both  Kings  Osarkon,  King  Hor  Petuy^anu 
must  stand  outside  this  dynasty,  as  his  name  also  points  to  the  XXI.  Dynasty. 
Whether  he  was  contemporary  with  Osarkon,  the  circumstance  that,  behind  his 
name,  we  have  the  addition  ti  an\,  is  no  certain  proof.  The  relation  of  these  two 
royal  names,  in  my  opinion,  allow  no  other  explanation  than  that  we  assume 
that  Hor  Petuyanu  was  the  last  king  of  the  XXI.  Dynasty,  and  who,  possibly, 
during  his  lifetime,  had  to  abdicate  his  throne  to  the  Bubastian,  Sesonk ; 
whether  from  a  defect  of  male  heirs,  or  from  some  other  unknown  cause.  The 
Osarkon  of  the  Nile  statue  can  be  no  other  than  Osarkon  I.  He  took  to  wife 
Rakamat,  daughter  of  the  last  Tanitic  king,  and  possibly  united  thereby  the 
last  descendant  of  the  seceding  royal  family  wdth  the  new  house  founded  by  his 
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father.  That  we  have  in  this  Osarkon  the  first  of  his  name  appears  also  from 
the  circumstance  that  his  name  is  neither  joined  to  a  king’s  shield  nor  does  it 
bear  the  addition  of  the  second  Osarkon,  si-bast ;  and,  lastly,  the  identity  of  the 
priestly  title  of  this  Prince  Sesorik  with  that  of  the  Prince  SeSonJc  in  Denon’s 
papyrus,  whom  we  must  not  confuse,  on  account  of  this  title,  with  the  son 
of  Osarkon  II. 

This  just- cited  monument  giving  us  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  a  king 
of  the  XXII.  and  XXI.  Dynasty,  obliges  us  to  cast  at  least  a  passing  look  at  the 
XXI.  Dynasty.  We  do  not  yet  fully  gain  their  names  from  the  monuments, 
and  the  names  we  discover  can  be  brought  in  only  very  imperfect  coincidence 
with  Manetho’s  Lists.  Difficulties  thence  arise  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Dynasty,  into  which  we  cannot  now  enter.  I  remark,  therefore,  only  what 
follows  to  explain  the  shields  noted  in  the  tables. 

That  King  Siamun  Herhor  was  the  first  of  his  dynasty  is  undoubted, 
according  to  the  Theban  monuments  previously  mentioned.  In  Xonsu  Temple 
we  find  after  his  wife,  Semet,  Pianx  meutioned  as  the  eldest  of  his  numerous 
sons.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  high  priest 
Pianx,  whom  we  find  repeatedly  mentioned  as  father  of  the  reigning  high  priest 
Pisem.  This  Pianx  never  appears  alone,  or  with  the  royal  titles,  like  his  father 
and  his  son ;  and,  if  he  reigned,  Pisem  must  have  been  called  son  of  king,  not 
son  of  the  high  priest,  Piany.  Nor,  as  the  same,  could  Pianx,  the  father  of  the 
royal  high  priest,  have  stood  beyond  the  line  of  succession,  otherwise  the 
Dynasty  would  have  broken  through.  We  must,  therefore,  assume  that  Pianx, 
the  eldest  son  of  Siamun  Herhor,  died  before  his  father,  that,  according  to  the 
direct  hereditary  succession,  the  throne  immediately  descended  to  Pisem,  the  son 
of  the  high  priest,  Pianx •  He  would,  therefore,  though  third  in  descent,  be 
the  second  of  his  dynasty.  He  assumed,  in  addition  to  the  title  of  high  priest, 
which  he  retained,  the  royal  praenomen  and  title ;  without  including  his  name 
in  a  shield  on  the  existing  monuments.  But  this  was  supplied  by  his  son, 
Menyeperra,  who  calls  himself,  “  Son  of  Miamun  Pisem”  and  then  encloses  the 
name  of  his  father  in  a  shield.26  He  himself  also  assumed  the  royal  shields,  but 
writes  in  the  first  of  the  two,  like  his  ancestor,  Herhor,  only  “  High  Priest  of 
Ammon  ;  ”  in  another  place,  in  lieu  thereof,  we  have  the  title,  “  King  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Egypt.”  This  departure  from  the  previous  Pharaonic  custom  shows 
sufficiently  the  preponderating  hieratical  character  of  the  first  kings  of  this 
Dynasty. 

Behind  Menxeperra  some  kings  seem  wanting,  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
from  the  monuments.  But  the  last  kings  of  this  Dynasty  have  renounced,  at 
least  in  their  titles,  something  of  this  priestly  character. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  town,  Tanais,  from  which  the  XXI.  Dynasty  sprung, 
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are  now  unimportant.  I  found,  during  my  visit  thither,  only  the  remnants  of  a 
moderately  sized  temple,  adorned,  however,  with  a  great  number  of  small 
granite  obelisks ;  these  lie  around,  dispersed,  and  all  bear  the  shields  of 
Ramses  II.,  the  Great,  from  whom,  probably,  the  principal  portion  of  the  temple 
has  its  origin.27 

On  a  broken  royal  statue,  close  to  the  left  calf,  stood  the  inscription  of 
the  monarch  represented,  of  which,  unfortunately,  the  throne-shield  was  alone 
preserved.28  It  seems  that  this  king  belonged  to  the  Tanitic  XXI.  Dynasty,  for 
which  the  style  of  the  hieroglyphics  speaks.  The  same  is  certainly  the  case 
with  the  name  of  King  Miamun  Petuyanu ,  which  I  find  stamped  on  the  tiles  of 
the  outer  circuit  of  the  temple,  for  which  the  throne  name  is  wanting  ;  if  it  be 
not  accidentally  that  of  the  above  statue,  which  will,  for  the  present,  connect 
with  it,  without  vouching  this  as  certain. 

The  connexion  of  King  Petuyanu  with  the  XXI.  Dynasty  appears  from  the 
inscription  on  a  small  strip  of  leather  in  the  Turin  Museum,  from  which  we  learn 
that  he  had  as  son  a  High  Priest  Pisem.  We  know  that  the  successors  to  the 
throne  were  generally  high  priests  of  Ammon,  and  thus  the  second  King  Pisem, 
named  on  the  monuments,  is  given  as  son  and  successor  of  King  Petuyanu. 
This  Pisem  II.  added  also  to  the  buildings  of  the  Xonsu  temple  at  Karnak,  and 
appears  there  with  both  his  royal  shields. 

We  have  now  only  King  Hor-Petuyanu  remaining,  who,  by  the  addition  of 
Ilor  proves  himself  the  second  Petuyanu.  He  is  the  same  from  whom  the  throne 
descended  to  the  XXII.  Dynasty  and  to  its  founder,  Sesonk  I.,  whose  daughter, 
Rakamat,  was  married  to  Osarkon  I.,  son  of  Sesonk  I. 

With  this  new  Dynasty  new  dynastic  names  appear,  and  this  change  is  now 
greater  than  otherwise  usual.  In  the  family  names  of  the  XXII.  Dynasty,  the 
foreign  character  above  noted,  in  contrariety  to  those  of  the  earlier  dynasties,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  The  names,  Sesonk,  Osarkon,  Takelut,  are  plainly  not 
originally  Egyptian ;  and  Birch,29  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
believes  in  these  and  the  other  royal  names  of  that  period,  rather  their  ascription 
to  Assyrian  and  Aramic  forms.  Sesonk,  written  in  Scripture,  Sisaq,  he  compares 
with  Sesak,  which,  in  two  passages  of  Jeremiah  (xxv.  26 ;  li.  41),  is  translated 
in  the  Septuagint  Babylon.  Osorchon  he  thinks  he  can  identify  with  the 
Assyrian  Sargon,  from  the  restored  cuneiform  inscriptions — Takelut  with  the 
vernacular  name  of  the  Tigris,  and  that  of  the  Chaldsean  king,  Tiglat, — and 
Namrut  with  the  Hebrew  Nimrod.  He  concludes  from  this  similarity  of  names 
a  political  connexion  betwixt  Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  had  already  commenced 
under  the  XXI.  Dynasty  (pp.  168,  169,  170), 30  and  upon  intermarriages  betwixt 
their  two  roval  families  ;  by  which,  alone,  names  like  Nimrod  (The  Lord,  in 
Assyrian)  would  have  been  introduced  into  Egypt.  I  can,  however,  not  concur 
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in  this  conclusion  of  my  learned  friend,  though  Mariette,31  too,  has  taken  the 
same  view,  and  extended  it. 

The  certainly  un-Egyptian  names  of  the  Bubastic  Dynasty  appear  to  me  to 
prove  nothing  more  than  that  Sesonk  I.  had  sprung  from  an  Asiatic,  probably 
Semitic  family,  settled  at  Bubastis.  Nor  is  it  thereby  denied  that  Egyptian 
kings  may  not  occasionally  have  given  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  foreign 
friendly  rulers,  as  well  as  have  received  daughters  from  them.  We  know  that 
Solomon  had  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,32  and,  according  to  Syncellus, 
•Jeroboam  also,  during  his  flight  into  Egypt,  married  a  daughter  of  Sesonk™ 
As  early  as  Bamses  II.  we  see  a  wife  or  princess,  daughter  of  the  Xeta,  received 
as  queen  in  Egypt.  She  is  represented  on  a  stele  at  Abu  Simbel.  Her  hiero- 
glyphical  name  is  included  in  a  royal  ring,  and  composed  after  Egyptian  form  ; 
and  therefore  substituted  for  her  home-name.  Behind  it  marches  her  father, 
known  as  a  foreigner  by  his  high  pointed  cap.34  Another  Asiatic  royal  daughter 
is  mentioned  in  the  interesting  stele  of  the  reign  of  Raineses  XII.,  at  Paris.35 
Her  name,  originally  Bent-res ,  was  changed  for  an  Egyptian  royal  shield,  when 
she  became  the  wife  of  the  king. 

But  such  unions  afford  no  reason  for  transferring  dynastic  names  from  one 
nation  to  another.  This  happened  only  on  conquest.  The  Ethiopians,  Persians, 
Macedonians,  Greeks,  retained  their  names  in  Egypt,  although  they  added  all 
the  other  titles  and  additions  in  the  Egyptian  tongue. 

Foreign  names  are  easily  distinguishable  from  Egyptian  in  hieroglyphical 
texts.  The  rule  will  rarely  fail :  that  all  names  written  'purely  phonetically  are  of 
foreign  origin  ;  whilst  the  true  Egyptian  names  have,  almost  without  exception, 
one  or  more  ideographic  characters.  The  reason  is  that  their  names,  like  those 
of  all  old  nations,  were  significant ;  and  hieroglyphical  writing  was  so  essentially 
ideographic  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  substantive  words  have  as  a  centre 
an  ideographical  character,  round  which,  in  various  modes,  the  phonetic  signs 
range  themselves.  It  happens  also  that  foreign  names  are  at  least  partially  cut 
up  into  significant  Egyptian  syllables,  and  then  appear  written  seemingly  ideo- 
graphically,  as  when  the  name  Arsinoe,  with  the  figure  ^fj  ari  at  the  beginning, 
is  written  J)  -<2>-  .  such,  however,  are  rare  and  late  exceptions.  It  oftener 
happens  in  early  periods  that  foreign  names  are  resolved  in  single-sounding 
Egyptian  signs  that  are  not  generally  found  in  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  which 
can  here  only  mean  sound-signs,  and  which  were  easily  cognisable  as  such  from 
their  position. 

The  rule  for  foreign  royal  names  was  that  they  were  written  with  the 
common  phonetic  hieroglyphic,  as  Sabak,  Tahraka,  Darius,  Xerxes,  Alexander, 
Ptolemaeus  ;  and  therefore,  e  contrario,  from  all  names  written  in  such  manner 
it  may  be  generally  assumed  that  they  are  of  foreign  origin. 
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This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  names  of  the  Bubastic  Dynasty. 
No  proof  can  be  adduced  that  they  were  from  Babylon,  or  any  foreign  royal  race, 
whilst  such  supposition  is  decidedly  contradicted  by  the  names  of  the  ancestors 
of  Sesonk  I.  And  indeed,  we  have  earlier,  amongst  the  private  citizens  of 
Bubastis,  the  names  of  two  of  the  later  members  of  this  royal  house,  namely, 
Namurot,  his  father,  and  Sesonk,  his  grandfather.  The  royal  names,  therefore, 
had  no  reference  to  any  relation  with  an  Asiatic  court,  but  merely  to  the  family 
descent  of  the  Bubasti. 

It  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  population  of  the  Delta,  more  especially  of  its 
eastern  portion,  which  abutted  on  Palestine,  as  very  mixed.  The,  for  the  most 
part,  yet  unexplained  names  of  the  children  of  Mizraim  (Ludim,  Anamim,  Leha- 
bim,  Naphthuhim,  Patrusim,  Casluhim,  with  the  Philistim,  and  Caphthorim ), 
point  to  as  many  tribes  living  in  the  Delta  (for  the  Patrusim  alone  can 
we  look  in  Upper  Egypt),  or  which  have  proceeded  from  it ;  and  which 
scarcely  all  can  belong  to  the  race  of  Egyptians  proper,  but  were  reckoned  to 
them  in  the  sense  of  the  oracle  (Herod.  II.  18)  which  called  all  those  Egyptians 
who  lived  along  the  Nile,  and  drank  its  waters.  The  foreign  settlers  assumed, 
no  doubt,  for  the  greater  part,  the  religion  of  the  country ;  even  the  Israelites 
made  no  exception,  and  were,  therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Joseph  and 
Moses,  treated  fully  as  Egyptians.  The  first  became  prime  minister  of  the 
country,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  priest  of  Heliopolis ;  and,  according  to 
an  Egyptian  tradition,  the  latter  was  an  Hcliopolitan  priest ;  though  their  origin 
was  well-known,  and  not  denied  by  themselves. 

We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  that  a  man  of  a  foreign  race,  a  native 
of  Bubastis,  raised  himself  to  such  a  height  in  the  state  that  he  at  last  ascends 
the  throne,  and  writes  his  name  in  the  royal  rings. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  reduce  with  certainty  every  single  name  to  its 
Asiatic  significance,  but  some  comparison  with  Semitic  names  and  races  may  be 
allowed.  The  primeval  ancestor  was  called  Buiuoa ,36  and  with  its  first  syllable 
we  may  compare  the  Semitic  name  m,  Bui  (Nehem.  iii.  18).  [The  English 
version  is  Bavai.~\  For  the  three  following  names,  Maosen,  Nebnesa,  Petut, 
similar  Semitic  roots  might  be  found.  We  have,  then,  Sesonk,  which  in  Hebrew 
is  well  known,  ptthib  Siseq  (. Sisaq )  ;  once  also  pib'lb  Suseq  (Susaq),  in  the  Septua- 
gint  written  So vaciK  and  SoixraKi'ju.  Hieroglyphically,  it  is  usually  written 
Sesonk,  and  therefore  Manetho  has  Slo-wy \iq,  since  in  Lower  Egypt  the  k  was 
easily  changed  into  the  Greek  y.  If  the  name,  as  we  assume,  was  Semitic,  it 
was  undoubtedly  one  and  the  same  with  Seseq  (Sasaq)  of  the  Benjamites 
(1  Chron.  viii.  14,  25),  which  is  declared  a  contraction  of  p'bpip  desiderium 
[affection],  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1478).  It  seems  that  it  was  intended  to  express 
the  sharp  guttural  sound  q  in  Egyptian,  by  the  introduction  of  a  nasal  consonant 
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before  it.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  orthography  of  the  name  oscillates, 
even  in  the  hieroglyphics  betwixt  Sesenk  and  Sesek,  in  a  manner  which  does  not 
allow  us  to  consider  the  omitted  n  as  mere  carelessness.  The  introduction  of  a 
foreign  sound,  not  existing  in  the  Egyptian  language,  explains  this  oscillation. 
But  again,  this  name  had,  doubtless,  nothing  to  do  with  the  mystical  spelling  of 
Babylon,  Sesek  (tpEhfi  Sesak,  Jer.  xxv.  xxvi.  51,  41). 

The  following  name,  Namurot,  has  been  long  since  placed  in  conjunction 
with  Nemred ,  Nimrod  (from  the  root  "Hp),  the  son  of  Kus,  Greek  Nt/3owo. 

After  the  irruption  of  the  Egyptian  king,  Sesonk,  into  Palestine,  we  have 
in  Chronicles  (2,  xiv.  9)  another  by  the  Kushite,  Zerey  ( Zera y).  It  is  extremely 
ready  here  to  think  on  the  successor  of  Sesonk,  King  Osarkon  (Manetho’s  ’Ocrop- 
ywv).  That  the  writer  of  Chronicles  (he  of  Kings  does  not  mention  it)  calls  the 
king  departing  from  Upper  Egypt  a  Kushite,  as  well  as  Taharka,  the  later  Ethio¬ 
pian  king  of  Thebes,  can  scarcely  justify  any  searching  for  a  contrary  opinion.37 
It  is  impossible  to  fancy  an  independent  Ethiopian  war-march  to  Palestine,  during 
the  reign  of  the  XXII.  Dynasty  in  Egypt.  This  notice  seems  to  be  of  later 
origin  than  that  of  Sesonk,  and  may  therefore  explain  the  greater  variation  of 
the  orthography.  But  as  far  as  regards  the  prefixed  Egyptian  vowel,  we  find, 
besides  the  patronymic  Zeryi  (THT  Zaryi),  its  other  form,  Azeryi  (srnm  Izrayi), 
where  the  subjoined  n  was  possibly  a  derivative  form.  But  then,  also,  the  name 
of  the  long  subsequent  Assyrian  king,  Sergun  (priD  Sargun,  Isa.  xx.  1)  cannot 
then  be  brought  here  into  account. 

For  the  name  Takelut  Birch  has  already  introduced  Teglet  (rtan,  Tiglath). 

Also,  for  the  name  Suput,3S  as  well  as  for  the  feminine  Karoama  and  Karo- 
mama,  for  Taspu  and  perhaps  Tentespeh,  we  need  not  look  for  Egyptian  etymo¬ 
logies  ;  but,  with  this  exception,  all  the  other  feminine  names  may  have  an 
Egyptian  origin,  which  is  not  surprising.  Amongst  the  kings  of  the  Dynasty 
the  only  one  not  of  a  foreign  appearance  is  Peyi.  And,  truly,  jj  (j  (J  is,  in 
Egyptian,  the  male  or  the  female  cat  ;39  and  upon  the  Apis  stele,  No.  1907, 
dating  from  2d  Peyi,  we  have  the  name  of  a  subject,  Peyi,  really  with  the 
determinative  of  the  cat  preceding  it.  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  sacred 
animal  in  Egypt,  and  was  especially  worshipped  at  Bubastis,  to  whose  local 
deity  it  was  consecrated.  This  may  have  caused  the  exception  to  the  general 
custom  of  retaining  Semitic  names,  though,  otherwise,  a  gradual  introduction  of 
Semitic  against  Egyptian  names  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 

If  we  now  cast  a  look  upon  the  remaining  dynasties,  in  regard  to  their 
etymological  character,  we  find  in  the  old  monarchy  nothing  un-Egyptian 
except  the  VI.  Dynasty,  which  was  Ethiopian,  ’YAtfavTivncP  In  this  the 
names  of  the  kings,  Ati,  Pepi,  perhaps  also  Teta,  Keka,  seem  to  be  of  Ethiopic 
origin.  The  names  of  the  Hyksos  kings,  which  are  only  known  from  lists, 
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not  from  monuments,  were  also,  doubtless,  of  Semitic  origin.  The  Theban 
dynasties  then  succeed ;  their  names  are  as  purely  Egyptian  as  might  be 
predicted  from  Upper  Egyptian  families.  So  also  the  XXI.  and  XXIII. 
Dynasties,  which  took  their  rise  from  Tanis,  have  only  Egyptian  names,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ’Otropyah  of  the  XXIII.,  which  seems  only  a  reminiscence  of 
the  kings  of  the  XXII. 

The  names  of  the  Ethiopic  XXY.  Dynasty,  Sabaka,  Sabatoka,  Taharka,  are, 
according  to  their  orthography,  not  less  Egyptian  than  those  of  the  Persian 
XXVII.  In  none  of  the  names  of  these  two  Dynasties  is  an  ideographic 
character,  or  any  accordance  with  known  Egyptian  words. 

But  just  as  little  doubtfully  do  the  names  of  the  Sebennytic  XXX.  Dynasty 
sound  Egyptian ;  whilst  those  of  the  Mendesian  XXIX.  may  rather  be  called  in 
question,  particularly  the  name  Hakor. 

Again,  it  appears  to  me  certain  that  the  kings  of  the  XXVI.  Saitic  Dynasty 
were  not  originally  of  Egyptian,  but  probably  of  Libyan  origin.  The  name, 
Psemetik,  'kappmyoe,  d'a/qi/jrtyoe,  invariably  rendered  purely  phonetically,  has 
a  decided  foreign  appearance.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  second  dynastic 
name,  Nekau,  Niyaw,  Nekwc ;  for  that  in  his  name  the  steer,  ha,  appears 
occasionally,  instead  of  the  arms,  LJ  does  not  make  the  name  more  Egyptian. 
We  can  form  no  opinion  on  the  names,  Stephinates  and  Nechepso,  as  they  do 
not  appear  on  the  monuments.  Apries-Hophra  is  formed  from  the  Egyptian 
throne-shield  of  Psametich  I.,  a  name,  therefore,  that  does  not  come  into 
consideration  here;  Aahmas  ("A yacrig),  on  the  contrary,  the  usurper,  had  an 
Egyptian  name  (the  young  moon),  and  was,  perhaps,  of  Egyptian  race  ;  though 
he  called  his  son  Psametik. 

Sais  lay  on  the  western  Nile- arm,  towards  the  Libyan  frontier,  and  was 
therefore  as  fully  thronged  with  Libyan  settlers  as  the  towns  on  the  Pelusian 
arm  with  Semitic  ones.  Possibly,  Sais,  the  town  of  Xeith  (Athene)  was  in 
nearer  relation  to  the  Libyans ;  for  we  hear40’  that  the  Libyans  worshipped  the 
Athene  as  an  indigenous  deity,  and  that  the  virgins  observed  a  martial  feast  in  her 
honour.  The  symbols  of  Xeith,  the  Libyan  bow  and  arrow,  may  also  indicate 
Libya.  During  the  Persians’  ride  we  hear  of  revolts  of  Egyptians  and  Libyans 
against  Persians,  and  Herodotus  mentions  expressly  the  Libyan  Inaros  (Tvapwc 
6  Aiflve,  III.,  12,  15),  who  rose  against  Darius.  This  Libyan  Inaros  was  the 
son  of  a  Psammitichos,  as  Herodotus  also  tells  us  (VII.,  7)  and  may,  therefore, 
have  been  a  descendant  of  a  Libyan  family  at  Sais.  The  names  of  both  Inaros 
and  his  son,  Thannyris,  are  not  of  Egyptian  sound. 

Is  now  our  supposition  correct,  that  the  Saitic  House  of  Psametich  was,  in 
its  race,  of  Libyan  descent  ?  It  is  extremely  easy  to  suppose  the  same  for  the 
XXIV.41  and  XXVIII.  Dynasty,  which  also  sprung  from  Sais,  and  which  may 
have  been  in  nearer  relation  to  one  another  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 
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This  leads  me  to  some  remarks  on  the  relations  of  the  XXVI.  Dynasty  to 
those  near  it,  which  I  make  here,  since,  latterly,  this  period  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  many  newly  discovered  monuments  give  a  welcome  confirmation 
to  opinions  on  these  Dynasties,  formed  long  ago. 

Since  1840  I  had  gained  the  conviction,  and  adduced  it  in  my  “  Chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  Egyptians”  (I.,  pp.  313,  429),  that  Manetho,  in  his  historical  work, 
could  not  have  introduced  dynasties  with  a  single  Icing,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
XXIV.  and  XVIII.  Dynasties.  One  dynast  forms  no  dynasty,  and  a  single 
usurper  would  have  closed  in  to  the  foregoing  Dynasty,  as  was  the  case  with 
Amasis,  though  even  he  had  his  son  as  successor.  To  this  we  may  add  that  the 
name  of  a  regnant  father  is  known  to  history  for  Bocchoris,  who  now  alone 
forms  the  XXIV.  Dynasty  ;  and  that  for  Amyrtseus,  the  single  king  of  the 
XXVIII.  Dynasty,  according  to  the  lists  it  is  expressly  recorded  that  the 
Persians  acknowledged  his  son,  Pausiris,  as  king.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
I  assumed  that  these  two  Dynasties  of  the  list  were  incomplete.  The 
strongly  expressed  national  feeling  in  Egypt  for  the  oppressed  legitimacy  of 
their  indigenous  monarchs  makes  it  much  more  probable  that  the  three  Semitic 
Dynasties,  XXIV.,  XXVI.,  and  XXVIII.,  were  uninterruptedly  connected ;  and 
that  the  imposed  rule,  from  conquest,  of  the  Ethiopian  XXV.  and  of  the  Persian 
XXVII.  Dynasty,  were  viewed  by  Manetho,  according  to  his  sense  of  legitimacy, 
only  as  bye-kings  \_Neben  Konige\.  This  view  gains  important  support  from  the 
consideration  that  the  three  first  kings  of  Manetho’s  XXVI.  Dynasty  must  have 
ruled  contemporary  with  the  Ethiopian.  For  this  is  proved  by  the  perfectly 
trustworthy  relation  of  Herodotus,  and  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  the  entire 
want  of  monuments  of  those  oppressed  kings  previous  to  Psametich  I.41* 

Amongst  the  monuments  from  the  Apis  caves,  brought  to  Paris  by  Mariette, 
whose  examination  was  permitted  me  last  year,  a  stele  (No.  2037)  has  been 
brought  to  light,  which  perfectly  confirms  this  relative  position  of  the  first 
Psametich  to  the  Ethiopic  Dynasty,  and  permits  it  to  be  further  carried  out. 
M.  de  Rouge,  whose  notice  the  importance  of  this  stele  for  our  purpose  has 
not  escaped,  has  already  considered  it  in  his  latest  essay,42  instructive  as  always, 
and  has  treated  more  particularly  its  chronological  bearing. 

This  stele  is  dated  from  the  twenty-first  year  of  Psametich  I.,  and  speaks  of 
an  Apis  which  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  same  king,  and  had  made  its 
entry  into  Memphis  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Taharka.  Therefrom,  it  is  imme¬ 
diately  evident  that  Taharka,  if  he  died  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Apis  had 
lived  its  full  complement  of  25  years  since  its  birth  or  consecration,  that  it 
could  have  died,  at  the  utmost,  but  six  years  before  Psametich’s  accession. 
M.  de  Rouge  gives  to  the  steer  24  years’  life,  to  Taharka,  as  Bunsen  does,  a 
government  of  28  years,  and  includes  betwixt  his  last  year  and  the  first  of 
Psametich  two  years  of  anarchy.  The  number  of  regnant  years  of  Psametich 
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and  his  successors,  to  Cambyses,  he  fixes  (p.  139)  as  I  do,43  but  moves  the  years 
b.c.  altogether  two  years  higher  back ;  because  he  places  the  conquest  of 
Cambyses  b.c.  527,  instead  of  525. 

I  have  before  given  my  reasons44  why  it  appears  entirely  arbitrary  to  depart 
from  the  general  opinion,  based  upon  express  ancient  testimony,  that  this 
conquest  took  place  in  525.  All  the  objections  to  it  are  groundless,  and  the 
doubt  I  myself  raised  formerly  against  525  depended  entirely  upon  a  monu¬ 
mental  and  official  date,  vouched  to  me  from  another  quarter,  namely,  of  a 
fourth  year  of  Cambyses,  which  truly  forced  a  departure  from  these  written 
testimonials,  but  which  was  found  subsequently  erroneous,  as  I  mentioned  in  the 
August  monthly  report,  1854,  to  the  Academy.  Whether  my  learned  colleague, 
M.  de  Rouge,  has  taken  into  consideration  the  reasons  that  I  advanced  against 
the  year  525,  and  not  found  them  satisfactory,  does  not  appear  from  his  last 
essay,  in  which  he  only  remarks  (p.  39,  note):  “La  stele  funeraire  de  l’Apis  mort 
l’an  IV.  de  Darius  montre  clairement  qu'on  a  eu  raison  de  compter  ainsi  ”  (namely, 
525).45  This  same  stele  (No.  2284)  offered,  certainly,  great  difficulty,  as  I  have 
alrcad}-  mentioned,445  since  might  be  read  upon  it  that  an  Apis,  born  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Cambyses,  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  eight  years  and  some 
months  old.  Cambyses  had,  therefore,  lived  one  year  longer  than  the  canon 
allowed.  This  difficulty  might  possibly  have  been  removed  by  allowing  Herodotus 
to  have  been  in  error.  Rut,  on  my  examination  of  the  stele,  it  appeared  that  the 
longevity  of  the  steer  was  given  there  as  of  seven,  not  of  eight  years,  of  which 
Messrs,  de  Rouge  and  Mariette  convinced  themselves,  upon  a  closer  examination. 

The  inscription  is  much  damaged,  but  still  its  calculation  may  be  sub¬ 
stantially  made  good  when  we  supply  what  is  wanting,  as  follows : — 

An  Apis  [born] . in  Y.  year,  V.  month,  [XXVIII.]  days 

[of  Cambyses] 

He  is  brought  into  Phtha’s  temple  .  ?  ? 

He  dies . in  IV.  yr.,  IX.  m.,  [III.  d.  of  Darius] 

He  is  buried . in  IV.  yr.,  XI.  m.,  XIII.  of  Darius 

He  is  old  .  7  years,  3  months,  5  days. 

The  date  of  the  stele  is  that  of  the  death,  and  is  perfectly  preserved. 
Proceeding  from  this  date,  IV.  years,  XI.  months,  XIII.  days  of  Darius, 
70  days  back,  we  gain  the  date  of  the  death,  IV.  years,  IX.  months,  III.  days 
of  the  same  king.  This  date  we  find  in  the  eighth  stele,  but  so  that  the  number 
III.  of  the  days  is  broken  off ;  but  which  we  can  supply  from  the  date  of 
burial.  This  restoration  is  confirmed  by  the  stelae,  2286  and  2290,  on  which  the 
day  of  death  is  plainly  preserved.47  The  life  of  the  steer  is  fully  noted  again 
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in  the  last  line.  If  we  count  backwards  from  the  death -date  7  years,  3  months, 
and  5  days,  we  reach  the  fourth  last  year  of  Cambyses,  VI.  months,  III.  days, 
as  the  birth-day.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  numbers  of  the  ninth  line, 
in  which  we  can  alone  search  for  the  birth- day,  although  the  group  which 
designates  the  birth  is  destroyed  at  the  end  of  line  8.  Here  we  have  a  V.  year, 
namely  of  Cambyses,  whose  shield  is  also  destroyed,  for  the  V.  month  is 
preserved,  beyond  doubt,  and  of  the  number  of  days  so  much  that  it  may  be 
seen  that  it  is  a  large  one,  at  least  above  twenty.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
V.  month  and  XXVIII.  days  were  put  down,  and,  therefore,  that  either  in 
reckoning  the  duration  of  life  from  the  day  of  birth,  or  of  the  day  of  birth, 
from  the  duration  of  life,  a  mistake  of  five  days  was  made,  by  not  taking  the 
five  epagomenas  of  the  first  year  into  account.48 

Hr.  Hincks,  in  an  essay,  On  the  Chronology  of  the  XXVI.  Egyptian 
Dynasty  (  Trans,  of  the  R.  Ir.  Ac.,  vol.  XXII.,  1855,  p.  423,  seqq.)  agrees  for 
the  length  of  the  separate  reigns  of  the  XXVI.  Dynasty  with  me  and 
M.  de  Rouge  ;  but  he  pushes  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  which  he 
placed,  it  seems,  before  any  one  else,  in  1841, 49  at  b.c.  527,  now  a  year  further 
back,  to  528 ;  so  that,  at  once,  all  the  commencements  of  the  reigns  of  the 
XXVI.  Dynasty  fall  three  years  earlier  than  usual.  He  supports  himself  upon 
the  emendation  of  a  passage  of  Africanus,  already  proposed  in  1841.  This  reads, 
at  present  :  Ka^uj3u<TJ}Cj  Drj  e  rr/g  tavrov  fiacriXeiag  Hepcrwv  efiaoiXevaev  Alyinrrov 
trt)  f ;  it  was,  however,  amended  by  Scaliger,  and  concurred  in  by  Boeckh, 
Bunsen,  C.  Muller,  Fruin,  &c.,  so  far  that  instead  of  the  first  err/  they  wrote 
era.  Hincks,  however,  would  retain  the  err/,  but  change  the  number  e  into  O', 
and  translates,  therefore  :  “  Cambyses  reigned  nine  years  over  his  own  kingdom 
of  the  Persians,  and  six  over  Egypt,”  so  that  Cambyses  had  conquered  Egypt  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  Persian  empire.  He  is  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by 
believing  he  has  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  a  ninth  year  of  Cambyses, 
and  endeavours  to  explain  this  divergence  from  Ptolemy’s  Canon — that  he  gives 
Cambyses  only  eight  regnal  years  in  Persia — that  Ptolemy  reckoned  according  to 
Babylonian  custom,  according  to  which,  the  year  in  which  a  monarch  died  was 
counted  to  him,  and  not  to  his  successor.  This  Babylonian  usage  may  be  difficult  to 
establish,  and,  even  if  existing,  we  still  know  that  in  Ptolemy’s  Canon  the  regal 
numbers  were  counted  as  customary  in  Egypt,  as  has  been  proved  by  Ideler,  Boeckh, 
&c.  There  could,  therefore,  have  been  no  exception  for  the  Persian  kings.  The 
variation,  mentioned  in  his  note  (p.  426),  in  the  count  of  the  canon  from  the  count 
on  the  monuments  gives  here  no  elucidation.  But  when  it  is  therein  asserted  that 
in  the  Leyden  papyrus,50  which  I  vindicated  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  there  is  a 
different  count  to  that  of  the  canon,  because  the  papyrus  reckons  from  Phil- 
adelphus’s  accession  to  the  government,  but  the  canon  from  the  death  of  Soter 
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two  (not  three)  years  later,  this  assertion  is  founded  on  an  error,  since  the 
canon  which  gives  Soter  twenty  years  from  a.n.  444  =  b.c.  305,  counts  also 
from  the  entry  of  Philadelphus  into  the  government,  and  not  to  the  death  of 
Soter ;  and  ascribes,  therefore,  to  Philadelphus,  not  36  but  38  regnal  years,  viz., 
to  a.n.  501  =  B.c.  248-49.  The  agreement  on  this  point  betwixt  the  canon  and 
Porphyry,  as  shown  by  Clinton  and  Ideler  (Clironol.  I.,  357),  &c.,  appears  not 
capable  of  impeachment.  The  proposed  emendation  irt]  S'  instead  of  era  t' 
may  have,  also,  little  to  recommend  it.  The  metathesis  of  the  two  vowels  rj  and 
ti  in  MSS.  belongs,  as  is  well  known,  to  those  most  common.  The  reading, 
tret  i,  is,  besides,  protected  by  the  corresponding  passage  in  Eusebius,51  which 
runs :  KayfivariQ,  eVei  ttiptttm  rijp  avrov  (iatriXuag  ifSaalXiuatv  trri  y',  “Cambyses, 
anno  regni  sui  XY.  ( read  V.),  regnavit  in  iEgyptios  annis  III.”  And,  finally, 
the  words  themselves  are  opposed  to  the  attempted  construing ;  for,  rrip  eavrov 
fiaoiXuag  UtpaCov  ifiacrtXtvfrev,  “he  reigned  over  his  own  kingdom  of  the 
Persians,”  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  an  uncommon  expression ;  and  we  should 
rather  connect,  art]  S'  rf/e  aavrov  /3 aaXa'iag,  nine  years  of  his  government,  Tliptriov 
ffiaatXevcrsv,  he  ruled  over  the  Persians :  but  then,  at  all  events,  we  must  follow 
with  Alyv-jTTov  Si,  or  tF;c  Se  Alyvirrov.  It  would,  then,  however,  have  been  here 
to  no  purpose  that  the  author,  who  merely  enumerates  the  Egyptian  reigns 
shortly  one  after  another,  should  suddenly  give  the  period  of  Persian  rule  for  a 
king,  and  put  his  Egyptian  at  the  side,  when  the  Eusebian  form  is  the  only 
natural  one — “  in  the  time  of  five  years  of  his  Persian  rule  he  reigned  (four) 
years  over  Egypt.”  The  fifth  year  is  given  both  by  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  and 
from  them,  Syncellus,  also,  has  taken  it  (p.  211,  A.  209,  B.  236,  b.c.)  into  his 
computation  :  11  tpaai  iKpar^aav  airb  i  trove  Kupfivrrov.  No  Egyptian  chronologer 
had  any  cause  to  alter  it,  whilst  a  change  in  the  number  of  years  that  Cambyses 
reigned  in  Egypt  is  easily  explained  from  the  confusion  into  which  the  entire 
chronology  of  this  period  had  fallen.  VV hat,  finally,  is  supposed  to  confirm  the 
emendation,  irp  O',  which  the  monuments  are  supposed  to  offer,  that  stele  only 
seems  here  meant,  on  which  was  read  that  the  Apis  which  died  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Darius  was  more  than  eight  years  old.52  This  same  stele  teaches  us  with  new 
evidence  that  Cambyses,  as  the  canon  rightly  notes,  ruled  only  eight  years  in 
Persia.  It  also  appears,  with  great  probability,  that  the  steer,  wounded  in  the 
thigh  by  Cambyses,  did  not,  as  the  legend  added,  die  from  the  injury,  nor  was 
secretly  buried,  but  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  animal  mentioned  in  this  stele 
which  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  conquest,  and  did  not  die  till  the  fourth  of 
Darius. 

There  is,  however,  another  circumstance  to  be  mentioned,  which  still 
remains  obscure.  Amongst  the  Apis-stelae  in  the  Louvre,  there  is  one  which 
dates  from  Year  VI.,  Month  XI.  of  Cambyses ;  since,  as  proved  in  the  learned 
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treatise  of  M.  de  Rouge,  “  Sur  la  Statuette  Naophore  du  Vatican,”  the  throne- 
shield  ^0|jj  ]  ' 

and  the  king  kneels  before  him  in  adoration,  cognisable  only  by  throne-shield 
and  standard.  In  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  a  seventeenth  year  is 
mentioned,  and  behind  the  date  in  the  first  line  a  group  is  found  which  refers 
to  the  burial  of  an  Apis.  Unfortunately,  I  possess  the  date  of  this  stele  only  in 
a  copy,  and  cannot,  therefore,  judge  whether  from  the  remaining  context  of  the 
inscription  any  further  particulars  on  the  cause  of  this  Proskynema  may  be 
observed.  How  it  would  have  been  possible  that  an  Apis  which  lived  seven 
years  could  have  been  born  in  the  fifth  year,  and  that  in  the  sixth  another  was 
buried,  is,  so  far  as  hitherto  the  facts  are  known,  not  apparent. 

But  since,  as  far  as  I  see,  nothing  can  be  drawn  herefrom  to  give  any 
weight  to  the  year  527  as  that  of  the  conquest,  I  return  from  this  digression  to 
the  point  that  further  doubts  as  to  that  acceptation  should  be  supported  by  new 
and  valid  reasons,  which  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  hitherto  advanced. 
While,  therefore,  for  us  the  first  year  of  Psametich  I.  falls  on  b.c.  fff  = 
Nabon.  85,  De  Rouge  places  it  at  Iff  —  Nabon.  83.  He  takes  for  the  last  year 
of  Taharka,  Iff,  and  for  the  first,  Iff. 

The  three  reigns  which  Manetho  lets  precede  Psametich  he  considers  as 
contemporaneous,  and  unimportant  for  chronology.  “La  chronologie  devait 
les  retrancher  completement  de  ses  calculs”  (p.  38).  If,  however,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Ethiopian  kings  a  new  indigenous  dynasty  could  commence  under 
Stephinates,  whilst  Taharka  was  still  recognised  throughout  the  land  as  king 
de  facto,  and  as  such  was  recognised  even  under  Psametich,  it  is  evident  that  the 
right  of  Stephinates  could  not  be  founded  upon  a  violent  usurpation,  but  must 
have  rested  upon  legitimate  grounds  :  that  is,  the  XXIV.  Dynasty  of  Tnephacthus 
and  Bocckoris  must  have  been  continued  in  direct  lineal  succession  to  b.c.  tff-, 
the  first  of  Stephinates,  notwithstanding  the  Ethiopian  conquest.  A  trace  of  a 
genuine  tradition  for  a  great  number  of  kings  for  the  XXII.  Dynasty  may, 
possibly,  be  recognised  in  the  use  of  Bocchoridoe  made  by  Eusebius  in  the  Series 
Regum  of  this  dynasty,  instead  of  the  single  name,  Bocchoris. 

With  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Bocchoridse  the  legitimate  succession 
must  have  passed  to  that  line  of  the  Saitic  House  nearest  related ;  for  the 
XXVI.  Dynasty  is  expressly  called  Saitic.  But  there  seem  to  have  been 
numerous  pretenders  to  the  crown,  and  one  of  the  Ethiopian  claimants  even  to 
have  been  acknowledged,  though  dependent.  For,  besides  the  direct  ancestors 
of  Psametich  which  Manetho  names,  we  find  upon  the  monuments  other  kings, 
who  reigned  contemporary  with  the  ancestry  of  Psametich,  and  who  dared  to 
use  royal  rings  in  their  inscriptions.  The  names  of  these  kings  are  given  in  the 
lithographic  table  (PI.  II.)  herewith ;  from  which  will  be  perceived  how  the  family 


belongs  to  Cambyses.  On  this  shield  the  steer  is  represented, 
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of  this  side  branch  was  also  united  to  the  family  of  Psametich  by  marriage. 
It  appears  that  this  Saitic  branch,  on  the  interruption  of  the  elder  branch  under 
the  Ethiopic  rule,  was  not,  possibly,  the  next  legitimate,  but  that  one  most 
favoured  by  those  in  power ;  since  we  do  not  find  on  the  monuments  the 
ancestors  of  Psametich,  but  Kings  Kami  and  Pan\i  mentioned  as  such.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  conformity,  when  we  find  it  noted  that  the  Ethiopians  murdered 
the  father  of  Psametich,  and  drove  him  away  into  Syria ;  and  that  we  at  the 
same  time  find  two  kings  called  Pan^i,  perhaps  the  descendants  of  Psametich’s 
father-in-law,  with  the  same  name,  amongst  the  persecutors  of  Taharka,  in  his 
Ethiopian  residence  at  the  hill  Barkal.  A  similar  conflict  of  various  lines  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  formation  of  the  well-known  Dodecarchy, 
and  we  shall  scarcely  go  wrong  if,  besides  Psametich,  we  also  take  King  Parrel 
and  the  Phtha-priest,  Herodotus’s  Sethos,  for  participators  in  the  Dodecarchian 
hierarchy,  who  again  raised  jealousies  and  expelled  Psametich,  doubtless  on 
account  of  his  legitimacy,  till  they  at  last  were  obliged  to  submit  to  his  single 
supremacy.  When,  therefore,  Amasis,  who  was  a  native,  not  of  Sais,  but  of 
the  Saitic  Nome,  had  dethroned  Apries,  his  legitimate  king,  we  find  him  having 
raised  a  lady  of  the  former  pretender- family  of  Panyi  to  the  throne — a  matter 
that  would  scarcely  have  happened  without  farther  political  views. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  separate  family  branch  of  the  Pallades  of  Ammon, 
which  on  our  Table  (PI.  II.)  represents  the  connexion  of  the  two  Saitic  lines. 
These  were  probably  all  (for  hitherto  but  one  has  not  been  proven  so)  daughters, 
half-sisters,  and  subsidiary  wives,  who,  beyond  their  priestly  office,  must  have 
held  a  very  honoured  relative  position  to  the  king’s,  even  more  respected  than 
that  of  the  real  queens,  a  title  they  never  receive.  The  first  title  “  Holy  Lady 
of  Ammon,”  was  borne  even  by  the  ancestral  mother  of  the  new  kingdom, 
Aahmas  Nofretari ;53  her  second,  or,  as  more  fully  written,  [I 

'c  4  K  '  a  lvwwv 

signified  another  high  hierarchical  rank,  and  is  met  singly  not  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  XX.  Dynasty.  Strabo,  xvii.,  p.  816,  says  of  them:  r< p  Ad,  ov  paXiara 
ripwaiv,  tvstStorarri  kcu  ylvovg  \afjnrpoTaTOV  ircipOevog  iepdrai,  ag  KaXovaiv  oi 
"EXXriveg  iraW aSag.  This  reading  is  found  in  all  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  the 
Epitome,  and  in  Eustatius  (Odyss.  xiii.,  300  ;  II.,  i.  200),  and  is  therefore 
preferable  to  the  expression  used  by  Diodorus  (i.,  47),  tt aWaidSeg  Aiog,  because 
Strabo  immediately  mentioning  7raXXaif£UEJv,  says  :  avri)  Si  teal  i T^iWciKevti  ku\ 
gvvsotiv,  otp  jdov\trai,  pt^pig  av  r\  <pvmia)  ytvrirai  KaOapcng  r ov  awpaTog  '  perd 
n)v  Kci Oapviv  SiSotcu  7rpog  avSpa  "  irplv  Si  SoSijvai,  7 rivOog  avrijg  ciytTcu  ptra  tov 
r»)e  7raXXafcaae  Kcupov.  Diodorus  mentions  the  graves  of  these  wives  of  Ammon 
in  a  separate  Theban  rock-cleft,  which  we  can  still  point  out.  They  contain  the 
inscriptions  of  royal  wives  and  daughters,  which  seem  all  to  have  belonged  to 
the  XIX.  and  XX.  Dynasties.  Some  of  them  bear  the  title,  I  ^  “  holy  lady,” 
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that  is,  of  Ammon,  and  that,  too,  besides  1  “  royal  wife,”  so  that  it  was  not 

then  exclusive.  As  we  find  the  first  designation  confined  to  princesses,  it  seems 
evident  that  Strabo’s  added  notice  does  not  refer  to  the  earlier  periods  :  but,  if 
not  altogether  a  capricious  extension  of  the  circumstance  that  these  Ammon- 
priestesses  were  also  subordinate  wives  of  the  kings,  we  must  receive  it  as  a 
later  abatement  of  the  custom ;  perhaps  since  the  Persian  epoch,  beyond  which 
I  have  not  found  these  titles,  or  possibly  also  later.  It  was  then  desirable  to 
change  the  old  designation,  -aXXadtc,  which  originally  signified  only  virgin- 
priestesses  devoted  to  the  god,  into  naWctKiStg. 

In  the  genealogy  of  the  XX YI.  Dynasty,  here  given,  King  Kasen  or  Kaset 
appears  as  father  of  Ameniritis,54  for  so,  indeed,  he  is  named  on  all  the 
monuments  on  which  I  have  found  him  ;55  it  must,  therefore,  be  an  error,  when 
De  Rouge  makes  him  a  son  of  Ameniritis.  But  my  learned  colleague  has 
certainly  hit  the  truth  when  he  supplies  the  fragmentary  family-name  on  a 
very  beautifully  cut  Parisian  stele  (Prisse,  Mon.,  pi.  IV.),  on  which  only  the 
closing  figures,  (j  (J  can  be  made  out,  by  Pany i  f  □  ill  The  statue  found 
by  Greene  at  Medinet  Habu  would  have  instructed  him  that  Panyi  was  the 
husband  of  Ameniritis,  and  therefore  that  Mutiritis,  the  daughter  of  Panyi, 
was  a  sister  of  Sepuntepu ,56  because  the  last,  as  already  shown,  was  a  daughter 
of  Ameniritis.  To  the  name  Mutiritis  another  genealogy  is  coupled,  which 
leads  to  Tentyeta ,  the  wife  of  Amasis. 

I  have  formerly  connected  this  Ameniritis  with  Eusebius’s  King  Ammeres 
(Armen),57  whom  he  adduces  wdth  the  epithet  vEthiops,  as  the  first  king  of  the 
XXVI.  Dynasty.  Similarity  in  the  name,  the  high  rank  of  the  lady,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  her  origin,  might  have  been  the  easy  inducement.  But  now,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  this  supposition  must  be  given  up.  For,  besides  that  Ammeris 
appears  in  the  Lists  expressly  as  a  male,  if  we  take  the  reign  of  Taharka  as  at 
least  26  years,  there  would  scarcely  be  found  room  for  an  intervening  rule  of 
this  Ameniritis.  The  special  honour  shown  her  in  the  inscriptions,  and  namely 
by  the  double  shields,  we  find  repeated  for  the  other  wives  of  Ammon.  But 
what  most  contradicts  our  previous  assumption  is,  that  she  stood  in  no  relation 
to  the  Ethiopian  kings,  and  was  clearly  not  of  Ethiopic  origin.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  king  contemporary  with,  and  therefore  subordinate  to,  the  Ethio¬ 
pians,  and  the  wife  of  a  king  who  had  a  known  Egyptian  name ;  she  belonged 
to  a  race  of  Theban  priestesses  that  we  find  in  earlier  dynasties,  and  which 
would  scarcely  connect  itself  with  the  foreign  conquerors  as  intimately  as  with 
the  native  kings,  and  which  is  therefore  not  recognisable  amongst  the  Ethiopic 
dynasties :  her  own,  and  the  name  of  her  two  daughters  are  thoroughly  Egyptian. 
All  this  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that,  under  the  name  of  Ammeris  hEthiops,  she 
should  be  designated  as  regent  of  the  country ;  of  itself  very  exceptionable. 
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The  answer  is  ready  to  the  inquiry,  how  Eusebius  came  to  the  name  of  Ammeris. 

I  doubt  not  that  he  took  it,  like  much  else,  from  the  false  Sothis,  who  inter¬ 
calates  betwixt  TapaicriQ  and  ^rtcjnvdOnc  a  king-  whom  he  calls  ’Agcnje ;  which  is 
plainly  only  a  variation  of  Ammeres.  This  Sothis,  it  is  well  known,  closed  the 
series  of  Egyptian  kings  by  "A ywcng  (Amasis),58  and  introduced,  therefore,  his 
Amaes,  to  complete  the  ninth  number  of  the  XXVI.  Dynasty.  Eusebius,  to  whom 
this  Sothis  was  a  weighty  authority,  omitted  Psamenitos  at  the  end,  and  introduced, 
therefore,  also  his  Ammeres,  but  added  the  epithet  A Wioip ;  probably  on  his  own 
authority,  since  he  found,  in  Africanus,  Stephinates,  as  head  of  the  Saitic  Dynasty. 

The  Holy  Lady,  Sepuntepu,  is  known  as  the  wife  of  Psametich  I.,59  and 
mother  of  the  Holy  Lady,  Nita  ret  Mimut.  M.  de  Rouge  considers  this  Nitocris 
as  the  same  Holy  Lady  Nitocris  who  appears  on  the  sarcophagus  in  the  British 
Museum,  Anynes  Ranofrehet,  as  wife  of  Psametich  II. ;  who  would  then  have 
married  his  aunt,  which  is  not  very  probable.  The  distinction  of  these  two 
Nitocris  appears,  however,  more  evident,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  daughter 
of  Psametich  I.  has  the  bye-name,  Mimut;  but  the  wife  of  his  grandson  has, 
on  the  sarcophagus,  the  second  name,  Seretpimuntu .60  We  may,  therefore, 
conclude  from  the  genealogical  relations  that  Nitakret  Mimut  was  the  wife  of 
her  half-brother,  Nekau  II.,  and  the  mother  of  Nitakret- Seretpimentu.  This  last 
we  know  as  mother  of  Arises  Ranofrehet,  who  probably  united  herself  to  Uaphris, 
of  whom  we  know  no  other  wife. 

We  know  only  three  queens  of  this  Dynasty.  Of  them  the  first,  [~1 

l  |  Y7,J  |  has  been  met  hitherto  only  on  the  fragment  of  a  column  in  Medinet 
Habu.  The  title  1  ^  is,  indeed,  lost,  but  it  may  be  supplied  with  the  greatest 
probability,  from  the  group,  usually  connected  with  it.  Of  the  other 
names  contained  on  this  fragment,  Ameniritis,  Sepuntepu,  Psametich  I.,  and 
Nitocris  (Mimut),  the  last  alone  is  mentioned  as  living  .  The  queen, 

therefore,  quoted  as  dead,  could  only  be  the  wife  of  Psametich  I.  The  second 
queen  is  |  Q  T  J  j  Taypt,  who  appears  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Anyncs 

as  mother  of  Psametich  II. ;  consequently  as  wife  of  Nechao  II.  The  places  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  this  queen  might  give  cause  for  doubts,  and  are 
construed  by  Birch61  and  De  Rouge  as  if  Tayot  was  the  daughter  of  Anynes ; 
and  probably  therefore,  supported  thereby,  the  latter  makes  her  the  wife  of 
Psametich  IIIP  But  by  further  examination  the  above  passages  are  capable  of 


only  one  explanation.  One  place  reads  so : 
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^j,  ^  1  ^  that  is  (omitting  the  immaterial  groups),  the  Holy 

Lady,  Anynes  Ranofrehet®  the  royal  daughter  of  King  Psametik;  her  mother. 
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the  holy  “  Tet,”  Nitakret;  ^>~  (iris)  the  queen  Tayot.  De  Rouge64  translates 
the  group  by  “her  ( Anynes ’)  daughter,”  as  before,  Q  “her  ( Anynes ’) 
mother.”  But  this  is  contrary  to  usage.  In  a  filiation,  such  as  is  here 
adduced  for  the  better  designation  of  a  defunct  party,  after  father  and 
mother,  the  daughter  is  never  introduced ;  as  otherwise  was  not  to  be 
expected.  Besides,  <2>-  in',  or 
tively  for  “  son  ”  or  “  daughter, 
feminines,  but  merely  verbally  for  “  begotten,”  or  “  born,”  both  from  father  or 
mother ;  ~<y>'  could  as  well  mean  “  she  bore,”  but  not  “  her  daughter  ;  ”  besides 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  irites,  must  have  been  written.  As  the  characters, 
which  are  here  very  legible,  stand,  they  give  no  sense.  Luckily,  the  error 
attributable  here  to  the  mason  or  the  copyist,  is  avoided  in  the  second  place. 


irit,  in  general  is  never  used  substan- 
instead  of  or  Ol  or  lS)  and  their 


This  reads : 
i  ke 


P 


rSHESl  11=  Hksir 


.o 


J 


wvw  ^ 


□ 
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We  have 


here  the  same  conjunction  of  the  four  names,  only  that  instead  of  '<g>~  there 
stands  iri  en,  “  born  of.”66  The  name  belonging  to  would,  in  the 

first,  have  to  be  sought  for  in  the  shield  immediately  preceding,  as  is  done  by 
Leemans ;  and  then  Nitakret  would  be  born  of  Tayot.  Such  a  construction 
could  not  be  directly  disproven,  since  we  only  hold  as  a  supposition  Nitakret 
Mimut,  for  the  mother  of  Nitakret  Seretpimuntu.  The  circumstance  that  in  both 
passages  only  not  is  written,  militates  against  it.  W e  must,  therefore, 
refer  the  masculine  to  King  Psametich,  who  was  begotten  of  Queen  Tayot. 
Doubtless,  the  passing  over  here  the  name  of  the  mother  must  cause  astonish¬ 
ment.  This  was,  however,  unavoidable  in  ascending  genealogies  in  which 
father  and  mother  are  mentioned,  and  the  line  is  continued  only  through  the 
fathers,  and  which  is  so  found  in  the  genealogy  of  Horpeson,  given  above,  in 
which,  through  all  the  generations,  S2>-  or  refers  to  the  last-named  male; 
passing  over  all  the  preceding  females.  With  the  designation  of  gender  any 
misapprehension  is  avoided.  The  words,  “  her  mother  (was)  Nitakret ,”  are  to 
be  understood  as  parenthetical. 

With,  as  appears  to  me,  this  alone  defensible  explanation,  it  is  in  accord¬ 
ance,  that  the  Pallades,  who  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  this  Dynasty  as 
hierarchical  women,  form  a  continuous  race,  and  that  no  Pallas  can  be  found 
descended  from  a  queen,  nor  any  king  from  a  Pallas. 

From  this  same  relationship  of  the  Pallades,  it  follows  that  we  are  not  to 
think  of  an  identification  of  this  Nitocris  with  the  Doricha  or  Rhodopis  of 
Grecian  tales,  which  I  have  already  confuted.67  She  was  a  Grecian  courtesan, 
from  Naukratis,  who  was  perhaps  raised  by  Psametich  to  the  dignity  of  queer, 
but  could  not  be  received  amongst  the  race  of  the  Pallades. 
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I  Lave,  as  a  conjecture,  joined  the  Pallas,  Anynes-Ranofrehet,  to  UapLris,  of 
whose  wives  neither  monuments  nor  writers  make  mention.  In  its  favour  is  the 
contemporaneousness  of  Uaphris  and  of  Anynes-Ranofrehet.  Wilkinson  and 
De  Rouge  give  her  to  Amasis ;  Hincks68  both  to  Uaphris  and  Amasis ;  and 
Birch69  to  a  Psametich  IY.  and  Amasis.  She  certainly  is  met  on  the  monuments 
with  Amasis,  but  not  as  queen ;  and  if,  as  Pallas,  she  was  his  subordinate  wife, 
that  does  not  appear  on  the  monuments.  Their  simultaneous  connexion  proves 
here  as  little  as  that  of  this  same  Anynes-Ranofreliet  with  Psametich  III.  ;  it 
only  affords  another  proof  of  the  important  position  of  the  Pallades  as  joint 
regents  of  the  country,  which  was  not  changed,  even  on  the  rise  of  a  usurper 
like  Amasis,  much  to  his  advantage.  That  Hincks  holds  King  Psametich  III. 
for  a  son  of  this  Anynes-Ranofrehet  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  Apis-stele, 
2252,  on  which  Prince  Psametich  is  called  son  of  King  Amasis  and  Queen 
Tent  yet  a. 

As  regards  the  name  of  Anynes-Ranofrehet,  Rosellini,  from  a  wrong  placing 
of  the  s  (Vol.  VIII.,  p.  188),  read  Sonchise  (-Ranofrehet).  Birch70  reads  Anch- 
sen-Pira-nefer-hat.  M.  de  Rouge71  brings  into  comparison  the  name  of  the 


/jpss') 

wife  of  King  Tutanyamun ,  in  the  XVIII.  Dynasty.  This  reads,  Anye- 

Tl 

yWWW J 

senamun ,  which  De  Rouge  translates  “  sa  vie  ( vient )  d'Amon or  “  elle  vit  de  par 
Amon .”  From  this  he  reads  our  name,  “  Anchs-en-ra-noicre-het,”  and  translates 
“  sa  vie  {vient)  de  Ra  nofre  het  ( Psametichvs ).”  Against  his  reading  Aynesenarnun 
it  might  be  first  objected  that  the  group  T  f1  might  be  put  for  -y-  fj  because  the 
latter,  especially  in  vertical  order,  as  in  the  shield  above,  invited  a  transposition 
of  the  two  last  characters,  on  symmetrical  grounds.  We  have,  however,  amongst 
the  daughters  of  Amenophis  IV.  a  name  composed  of  the  same  group,  and 

if1  fT 

^  :71*  the  last  form,  which  is  twice 


written  sometimes 


sometimes 


1  ^ 

i  O 


WWW 
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repeated,  puts  beyond  a  doubt  the  reading,  Anyesenpaten,  and  consequently  the 
queen,  Anycsenamun,  who  reigned  soon  after  her.  But  we  have  another  case.  If 

U  www 

the  order  of  the  group  *  ^  can  only  sound  anyesen,  equally  certainly  the  group 

fAAA/VSA  AAAAAA 

P  must  be  read  anynes,  because  there  was  no  reason  to  deviate  from  the 

On  .0  aa/wna 

natural  symmetrical  order,  T  I  in  favour  of  the  un symmetrical  “T  fl  if  -5  was 

AA/WV\  l  * 
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here  to  be  pronounced  before  n.  This  name  is  found  at  Karnak  on  a  stele  of 
Mr.  Harris,72  and  on  the  sarcophagus  of  this  princess,  very  frequently ;  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  never  arranged  differently  than  in  the  quoted  manner,  which 
may  have  its  cause  in  the  pronunciation.73  It  is  remarked  by  M.  de  Rouge  that 
the  first  part  of  the  name  stands  in  necessary  connexion  with  the  second,  and 
that  a  name,  Onkh  nas  (Anynes),  without  addition,  would  give  the  impossible 
sense,  elle  a  vtcu.  But  frequently  we  cannot  translate  the  seemingly  simplest 
phrases  with  perfect  certainty.  First,  the  name,  Anynes ,  seems  really  to  be 
found  without  addition  on  a  Leyden  stele;74  at  least,  the  form  of  the  female 
name,  j  ^  |l  cannot  be  otherwise  taken  than  that  the  intermediate  a  belongs 
to  the  end, — Anynes-t.  I  call  attention  here,  also,  to  the  nef,  masculine ;  nes, 
feminine,  answering  to  the  Greek  participle  in  tut  nef,  nominatus, 

aaaaaa  tutnes>  nominata .  properly,  (qui)  nominatus  est ;  in  the  names  of  the 

Ptolemies,  Ptolemasus  nominatus  (est)  Alexander,  Cleopatra  nominata  (est) 
Tryphsena.  The  feminine  ending,  sen,  is  found  also  without  addition,  as  in  the 

A  AAAAM  A  AAA  AAA 

name  1 1  J  |  ^|  of  a  queen  of  the  XIII.  Dynasty,75 .  besides  the  princely 

A  /WVWv 

name,  I  II  of  the  same  dynasty  ;76  so  that  we  might  be  inclined  to  divide 


these  older  names,  with  Birch,  not,  Anyes-en-patenra,  Anyes-en-amun,  but, 
Any-sen-patenra,  Any-sen-amun.  I  do  not  venture  to  translate  any  of  these 
names. 

The  queen,  Tentyeta,  was,  according  to  the  Apis-stele  already  mentioned, 
the  daughter  of  the  Phtha-priest,  Petnit.  We  find  the  same  name  again  as 
father  of  a  Sesonk,  who  occupied  so  high  a  rank  under  the  Anynes-Ranofrehet, 
that  in  the  Karnak77  sculptures  he  is  customarily  placed  behind  her.  His  father 
already  occupied  the  same  post,  as  his  titles  prove  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  most 
improbable  that  the  Tentyeta,  raised  by  Amasis  to  be  his  queen,  was  a  sister  of 
Sesonk,  and  daughter  of  the  same  Petnit  whom  we  meet  in  Karnak ;  though, 
from  the  conciseness  of  the  legends,  it  is  not  expressed  that  he  was  also  priest 
of  Phtha. 

In  the  valley,  El  Asasif,  at  Western  Thebes,  amongst  the  other  private 


sepulchres  of  this  Dynasty  is  also  that  of  “  The  Great  One  of  Pallas,’ 

Petnit, 78  and  here  his  parents,  a  Psametik,  whose  wife  is  Tantbast,  are  named. 


V  AAAAAA  I  * 


63  1 


In  an  adjoining  tomb  we  find  another  Psametik,  who  receives  the  title  HH 
n; ^  n  <£?q*  u  /wvw' 

as  son  of  an  Uahprahet,  who  held  the  same  rank  as  -jl-  j  and  is  also 

called  1  and,  was,  therefore,  the  grandson  of  a  king.  As  the  father  of  this 

t  on  imiiiuiti 


Uahprahet  is  called  ^ _ ^Lj 


Petamun  (or  Petamunna  ?),  and  his  mother 


Mut iritis,  one  of  them  must  have  been  the  child  of  a  king  ; 


_  .  .  . 

though  this  is  not  here  affixed  to  their  inscriptions.  But,  as  we  already  know 
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and  have  produced  a  Princess  Mutiritis  as  daughter  of  King  Menyeperra  Panyi, 
the  supposition  is  certainly  warranted,  that  the  royal  grandson,  Uaphris,  and  his 
posterity  to  Sesonk,  and  the  Queen  Tentyeta,  sprung  from  King  Panyi. 

Our  genealogical  table  gives  a  synoptic  view,  how  the  family  of  the 
XXIV.  Dynasty,  which,  supposing  it  extinct  in  the  male  line  with  King  Panyi, 
united  itself  by  two  daughters  of  this  king,  in  a  two-fold  manner,  with  the 
Saitic  younger  branch  of  the  XXVI.  Dynasty  ;  inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Pallas,  Sepuntepu,  daughter  of  Panyi  by  the  Pallas,  Amuniritis,  became  the 
wife  of  Psametich  I.,  and  on  the  other,  the  princess,  Mutiritis,  also  a  daughter  of 
Panyi,  was  the  ancestress  of  the  four  links,  Uahprahet,  Psametik,  Petnit,  and 
Sesonk,  who  all  held  high  offices  in  the  service  of  the  race  of  Pallades  ;  the  last 
of  whom  had  a  sister,  raised  by  Amasis  to  the  dignity  of  his  queen,  doubtless 
from  regard  to  her  royal  descent. 

The  Ethiopic  kings  of  the  XXV.  Dynasty  march,  without  any  apparent 
connexion  with  the  native  royal  houses,  alongside  those  of  the  XXIV.  and  XXVI. 
Dynasties ;  and  were,  doubtless,  treated  by  Manetho  as  a  collateral  dynasty,  and 
without  any  chronological  union  with  the  legitimate  Pharaohs.  The  third 
and  last  king  of  the  Ethiopic  dynasty,  the  pious  Taharka,  retired  voluntarily 
into  Ethiopia,  as  it  seems,  because  he  could  not  any  longer  keep  his  standing 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  pretenders  of  the  legitimate  family ;  and  left 
the  much  contested  sovereignty  of  Egypt  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  people, 
who,  until  the  absolutism  of  Psametich,  divided  the  government  amongst  twelve. 
He  founded  in  his  new  residence  at  Meroe,  at  the  holy  hill,  the  present  Barkal,  a 
new,  and  the  first  native  Ethiopic  dynasty.  His  edifices  there,  the  oldest  Ethiopian 
of  the  entire  south  country,  prove  that  he  continued  to  govern  there  a  series  of 
years,  and  also  entirely  according  to  his  accustomed  Egyptian  usages,  whose 
civilization  he  transplanted  into  the  abode  of  his  fathers  ;  and  whose  recognition 
we  are  able  to  trace  in  the  twice  recurrent  name  of  Pan-^i,  in  the  royal  names  of 
his  immediate  successors. 


At  p.  28  I  have  supposed  an  error  in  the  computation  of  the  epagomenae  on 
an  Apis-stele.  This  induces  me  to  make  the  following  remarks  on  the  numerals 
of  the  Apis- stelae.  The  error  of  not  taking  into  account,  in  an  annual  computa¬ 
tion,  the  five  epagomenae,  has  been  frequently  made,  and  was  first  shown  by 
Boeckh  (Manetho,  p.  347)  for  a  Florentine  stele  of  a  Psametich.  It  recurs 
again  on  the  Apis  stele,  No.  2243,  whose  Bull  is  said  to  have  lived  under  Nechao 
16  years,  7  months,  and  17  days,  whilst  the  computation  makes  it  five  days 
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longer.  M.  de  Rouge  [Not.  sur rjuelques  TextesHierogL,  Tableau  de  Concorde,  Note  1) 
mentions  this  instance,  but  does  not  account  the  computation  as  an  error,  but 
intentional ;  and  looks  upon  it  as  “  la  maniere  sacree  de  compter  les  jours,” 
without  giving  his  reasons  for  this  opinion :  but,  as  all  the  other  years  betwixt 
birth  and  death  are  counted  for  full  365  days,  a  mode  of  reckoning  could 
scarcely  have  been  admitted  by  which  the  five  epagomenae  of  the  first  year  (in  the 
note  we  have  “de  la  derniere  [?]  annee”)  could  have  been  skipped,  and  the  true 
age  be  represented  too  short.  M.  de  Rouge  himself  notices  (Note  3)  a  Leyden 
stele  on  which  the  epagomenae  are  brought  in  account.  Also  upon  Mr.  Harris’s 
Stele  (Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  I.,  73 ;  Prisse,  Mon.  pi.  XXVI.)  the  epagomenae  are 
reckoned  in,  though  Dr.  Hincks  (On  an  Eg.  Stele,  p.  5)  is  of  a  contrary  opinion ; 
since  from  XI.  months,  XY.  days,  to  I.  month,  XX.  days,  are,  with  the  epago¬ 
menae,  70  days,  as  is  required.  is  here  namely  the  XV.  day,  and  (which 
Hincks  perhaps  took  for  c=c,  30)  must  here  denote  20,  as  immediately  after 
^ ,  30.  The  same  true  computation  of  the  epagomenae  recurs  again  on  an 
Apis  stele  of  the  LII.  year  of  Euergetes  II.,  and  is  on  more  than  one  accoimt 
remarkable ;  I  therefore  give  its  contents. 

“In  the  year  LII.,  month  I.  (read  II.,  i.e.  Phaophi),  day  XXVIII., 
“under  the  reign  of  King  Ptolemy  (IX.)  and  his  sister,  the  Queen  Cleo- 
“patra  (II.),  and  of  his  queen,  Cleopatra  (III.),  the  three  beneficent  deities 
“  son  and  daughter79  of  King  Ptolemy  (Y.)  and  of 

“Cleopatra  (I.),  the  deities  Epiphanes ;  on  this  day  was  this  Apis -Osiris 
“  deposited  in  this  tomb  /\  ^  ap  pen)  in  a  sarcophagus  of  black  stone, 

“after  having  undergone  the  holy  usages  for  70  days  (during  the  mummifica- 
“tion).80  His  Majesty  was  born  in  the  temple  at  Memphis  in  XXVIII.  year, 
“  V.  month  (Tobi),  XXIV.  days  of  King  Ptolemy  (IX.),  and  of  his  sister, 
“Queen  Cleopatra  (II.):  he  remained  X°P~ref>  Copt.  UJOIT,  manere) 

“  in  the  temple  at  Memphis,  from  the  year  XXVIII.  to  the  year  XXXI., 
“  month  I.  (Thoth)  of  the  reign  of  King  Ptolemy,  and  of  his  sister,  Cleopatra, 
“  and  of  his  wife,  Cleopatra.  In  the  year  XXXI.,  month  I.  (Thoth),  day  XX., 
“  he  went  to  Nilopolis,  remained  in  the  temple  of  the  Nile  the  XXL  Thot,  and 
“  was  received  into  the  temple  of  Ptah  (at  Memphis)  on  XXIII.  (Thoth)  (under 
“  the  reign)  of  King  Ptolemy,  and  of  his  sister,  Cleopatra,  and  of  his  wife, 
“  Cleopatra.  He  was  on  his  throne81  in  the  palace  of  Memphis  (Tlj  ^  js2  20  years, 
“11  months,  and  22  days.  This  god  ascended  to  heaven  (D  ^j)  in  the  year  LI., 
“  month  XII.  (Mesore),  day  XXII.,  under  the  reign  of  King  Ptolemy,  and  of 
“  his  sister,  Cleopatra,  and  of  his  wife,  Cleopatra :  the  fortunate  life-time  of  this 
“god  continued  23  years,  6  months,  29  days.  This  did  (placing  the  stele)  the 
“  king,  Ptolemy,  and  his  sister,  Cleopatra,  and  his  wife,  Cleopatra.” 
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The  synopsis  of  these  dates  is  as  follows  : — 


This  Apis  was  born  at  Memphis  . 

in 

XXVIII.  year 

,  V.  month,  XXIV.  da 

He  remains  there  to . 

)> 

XXXI.  „ 

I.  „ 

(XIX.)  „ 

He  goes  to  Nilopolis . 

yy 

XXXI.  „ 

I.  „ 

XX.  „ 

Remains  there  in  the  Nile  temple  . 

yy 

yy 

I.  „ 

XXI.  „ 

Returns  to  Memphis,  and  enthroned 

yy 

yy 

yy 

XXIII.  „ 

He  dies . 

yy 

LI. 

XII.  „ 

XXII.  „ 

Is  buried  . 

yy 

LII. 

(II.)  „ 

XXVII.  „ 

He  throned . 

20  years, 

11  months, 

[22  days.] 

He  lived . 

23  „ 

6  „ 

29  „ 

We  find  here  much  at  variance  with  the  historical  accounts.  When  YElian 
tells  us  that  the  newly  discovered  calf  was  brought  up  four  months  at  the  place 
of  its  birth,  he  seems  to  have  understood  this  as  a  minimum  ;  for  we  find  that 
this  Apis,  which  was  born  in  the  very  temple  of  Memphis,  passed  more  than  two 
years  and  seven  months  there  before  its  consecration.  The  day  to  which  he  was 
kept  there  is,  most  probably  from  mistake,  omitted.  I  have  supplied  the  XIX. 
day,  because  on  the  following  he  is  taken  to  Nilopolis,  and  his  stay,  so  far, 
continued  exactly  two  years  and  eight  months.  The  same  figure  would  be 
brought  out  if  we  allow  two  days  for  the  journey  to  Nilopolis,  and  write  XY1II. 
instead  of  XIX.,  and  then  include  the  last  day  ;  as  frequently,  but  erroneously, 
occurs  in  Egyptian  calculations.  Diodorus  tells  us  the  Bull  remained  at  Nilo¬ 
polis83  40  days.  Our  animal  remained  only  one,  or,  if  the  following  day  was  not 
spent  on  the  return,  only  two  days  in  the  temple  of  the  Nile,  namely,  the  XXI. 
and  XXII.  Thoth  ;  for,  on  the  XXIII.  he  was  already  returned  to  the  temple 
of  Phtha,  and  enthroned  there.  As  he  dies  on  XXII.  Mesore  of  the  LII.  year,  he 
must  have  lived  23  years,  6  months,  and  28  days ;  the  inscription  says  29,  as 
both  the  first  and  last  day  was  included.  After  his  return  to  Memphis,  however, 
he  had  passed  on  his  throne,  20  years,  11  months,  and  22  days ;  since,  evidently 
by  a  mistake  of  the  writer  or  sculptor,  the  22  days  of  the  date  in  the  following 
line  are  misplaced  here.81  From  the  day  of  death  to  that  of  burial  70  days 
elapsed,  as  is  here  and  frequently  expressly  mentioned.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  in  this  royal  stele,  remarkable  for  the  minuteness  of  its  dates,  we  have 
immediately  at  the  commencement  to  amend  another  error  of  the  writer,  since  he 
had  put  the  first  month,  Thoth,  instead  of  the  second,  Phaophi.  For,  if  the  error 
were  to  be  sought  in  the  date  of  the  death-day,  and  put  this  a  month  earlier,  we 
should  then  have  to  assume  an  error  in  the  date  of  the  life-duration,  and  a  double 
instead  of  a  single  one  in  the  number  of  years  since  the  installation  at  Memphis. 

The  Apis  of  this  stele  is  the  same  from  whose  XII.  year  Dr.  Brugsch 
produces  a  demotic  stele,  which  fell  on  the  XXXIX.  year  of  Ptolemy  IX., 
Euergetes  II.,  whose  birth-day,  which  previously  fluctuated  betwixt  b.c.  143  and 
142,  can  now  be  fixed  with  certainty  to  the  18th  of  February,  b.c.  142. 85 
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It  is  deserving  remark,  the  official  exactness  with  which,  first  the  date  of 
burial  under  the  three  Euergetes,  then  the  birth  under  two  Euergetes,  then  again 
the  visit  to  Nilopolis,  the  enthronization,  and  the  death  under  three  Euergetes,  is 
noted.  We  learn  from  it  that  Euergetes  II.  put  away  his  wife  and  sister, 
Cleopatra  II.,  to  marry  her  daughter,  Cleopatra  III.  ;  not ,  as  hitherto  assumed 
from  the  certainly  vague  expressions  of  historians,  in  the  year  b.c.  145,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  XXVIII.  or  the  beginning  of  the  XXIX.  year  of  his 
reign.  In  a  demotic  document  of  the  XXIX.  year  of  his  reign,  we  find 
already  both  Cleopatras  named  ;  as  upon  this  stele  we  find  both  mentioned  in  his 
XXXI.  year. 

The  variations  we  have  just  shown  for  the  notices  of  this  stele,  from  the 
statements  of  the  historians,  are  sufficient  to  raise  new  doubts  against  the  life- 
duration  attributed  by  Plutarch  to  these  Apis.  And  in  addition,  on  two  stelae 
(Xos.  1904,  1905)  of  an  Apis  deceased  during  the  reign  of  King  Peyz,  it  is 
stated  that  he  had  lived  26  years ;  another  Apis,  which  died  under  SeSonk  IV., 
must,  according  to  the  computation  of  stele,  No.  1959,  have  lived  longer  than 
25  years.  Mariette  (pp.  97 — 100)  concludes,  therefore,  that  if  the  entire  relation 
of  the  violent  death  of  Apis  be  not  a  fable,  that  certainly  the  report  of  Plutarch 
of  his  25  years  must  be  rejected,  and  that,  perhaps,  a  life-duration  of  28  years 
should  he  substituted ;  since  Osiris,  whose  living  image  Apis  was,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  lived  or  reigned  28  years,  and  which  may  have  reference,  to  the  sun- 
cycle  of  28  years. 

I  have,  however,  shown  at  an  earlier  opportunity86  why  we  can  admit  a  28 
life-duration  neither  for  Apis  nor  Osiris,  nor  was  any  sun-cycle  of  28  years  ever 
used  or  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  It  seems  that  he  here  means  the  so-called 
sun-cycle  of  28  years  used  in  the  Christian  Easter  calculations,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  in  the  Julian  Kalendar,  the  same  days  of  our  hebdomadary  week  fall 
on  the  same  days  of  the  month.  That  such  a  cycle  could  have  no  significance 
for  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  never  had  an  hebdomadary  week,  hut  a  decade 
of  ten  days,  is  self-evident.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  numerous  positive  testimonies  of  Greeks  and  Pomans,  on  the  fixed  and 
impassable  term  of  life  assigned  to  the  Apis,  could  have  no  foundation.  We 
must,  therefore,  constantly  revert  to  Plutarch’s  statement  of  25  years,  since  an 
error  in  the  MSS.  from  his  mode  of  expression  cannot  exist,  and  can  find  decisive 
confirmation  from  the  lunar  character  of  Apis  in  this  25  year  moon-period,  whose 
epoch  Ptolemy  followed  throughout  an  entire  Sothic  period,  and  whose  multi¬ 
plication  with  the  Sothic  period  produced  the  great  Egyptian  world-period  of 
36,525  years. 

Reviewing,  now,  the  dates  of  those  Apis -stelae  which  offer  more  precise 
statements  of  their  life-epoch,  we  find  them  as  follows 
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No.  2243  is  numbered  VII.  and  VIII.,  2244  is  No.  IX.,  and  2250  No.  XII.] 
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From  this  table  the  following  general  remarks  force  themselves  on  our 
notice.  These  stelae  are  all  exact  in  the  mention  of  the  day  of  introduction  into 
the  temple  of  Phtha,  at  Memphis,  and  of  the  day  of  burial.  On  the  contrary, 
live  of  these  stelae,  and  just  the  five  oldest,  mention  the  day  of  birth  with  great 
want  of  precision,  and  only  for  the  year ;  and  the  four  oldest  omit  the  date  of 
death  entirely.  Exactness  in  the  date  of  burial  is  intelligible,  because  it  was 
also  the  consecration  date  of  the  stelae.  The  date  of  death  was  70  days  earlier, 
and  could  be  easily  calculated  without  any  express  mention.  But  the  proportion 
of  the  dates  given  for  the  births  to  those  of  the  installation,  proves  that  the  day 
of  the  enthronization  of  Apis  was  much  more  important,  and  more  carefully 
noted  than  that  of  his  birth.  It  is  evident  that  the  birth-day  was  not  always 
exactly  noted  by  the  older  priesthood,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  an  Apis  was  not 
found  and  recognised  immediately  after  its  birth,  it  might  frequently  be  difficult 
afterwards  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of  that  event.  It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable 
that  the  25  Apis  years  were  counted,  not  from  its  uncertain  birth,  but  from  the 
date  of  its  enthronization.  The  manner  in  which  Plutarch’s  casual  mention  of 
this  number  is  made  opposes  nothing  to  such  a  supposition  ;  still  les3  any  of 
the  passages  of  the  ancients  bearing  upon  it.  Under  this  assumption,  the  dates 
of  the  stele,  No.  1959,  would  offer  no  difficulties.  But  the  26  years  of  the  earlier 
Apis  rest,  in  my  opinion,  upon  one  of  those  simple  errors  of  calculation  that 
occur  so  frequently  on  other  monuments.  The  XXVIII.  year  of  Seionk  III. 
was  taken  as  the  year  of  Apis  birth  ;  but  he  reigned,  not  52  years,  only  51. 
The  age  of  this  steer  was  evidently  calculated  from  his  birth-year,  and  if  this  is 
inexact,  so  also  is  his  age.  From  XXVIII.  to  LI.  year  was  cast  at  24,  or,  to 
the  second  year  of  his  successor,  at  26  years,  by  including  the  first  and  last  year 
in  one  of  the  two  cases.  The  so  frequent  fault  of  including  both  first  and  last 
day,  instead  of  only  one  of  these  two,  is  just  the  same  as  here  also  in  the  count  of 
the  years,  and  that  this  error  appears  on  two  stelae,  is  thereby  explained,  that  they 
were  set  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  parties.  The  stele  (pp.  95,  96)  given  by 
Mariette  seems  certainly  at  variance  with  this  computation  ;  for,  when  this  Apis 
was  brought  into  Memphis,  in  XXVIII.  years,  II.  months,  and  I.  day,  and  was 
born  in  the  same  year,  his  birth  must  have  happened  at  the  commencement  of 
that  year,  certainly  in  its  first  month  ;  and  the  result  is  that  more  than  25  years 
elapsed  from  the  enthronization  to  the  death.  If,  however,  the  short  period  of 
at  the  utmost  30  days  betwixt  birth  and  introduction  into  the  temple,  must 
appear  suspicious,  since  from  the  historic  reports,  and  other  Apis  stelae,  more 
than  five  months  were  usually  interposed,87  the  stele,  No.  1906,  referring  to  the 
same  Apis,  proves  that  another  error  must  be  corrected,  on  the  stele,  No.  1904, 
which  Mariette  alone  gives ;  for  in  No.  1906  the  enthronization  is  put  in  the 
XXIX.  year  of  the  king,  not  in  his  XXVIII.  The  average  period  betwixt 
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birth  and  enthronization  of  the  following  Apis  is  nine  months.  If,  accordingly, 
we  take  that  this  Apis  was  born  XXVIII.  years,  V.  months,  I.  day,  his  life- 
duration  from  his  birth  would  be  24  years,  10  months,  and  25  days,  and  from 
his  enthronization  24  years,  1  month,  and  20  days.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  priests  were  allowed  to  kill  the  Apis  before  the  total  expiration  of  25  years, 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  25th,  as  M.  de  Rouge  has  already  surmised ;  since 
hitherto  no  Apis  can  be  pointed  out  that  lived  exactly  25  years,  whether  from 
birth  or  installation.  Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  this  attempted  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  26  years  on  the  earliest  Apis -stele,  must  believe  that  Plutarch’s 
statement  of  25  years  must  have  been  settled  in  later  times,  possibly  since 
Psametich  I.  ;  a  possibility  that  I  took  occasion  previously  to  mention.  For  it 
must  be  particularly  noted  that  the  more  exact  statement,  as  well  as  entry  in 
the  temple  registers  of  these  dates,  begins  only  with  an  Apis  born  in  the  LIII. 
year  of  Psametich  I.,  as  the  period  in  which,  according  to  Mariette,  a  new  large 
gallery  of  tombs  was  constructed,  and  in  which  the  entire  worship  of  Apis  was 
raised  to  greater  reverence 


NOTES. 


1  Monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Division  III.,  246,  b. 

2  Seconde  Lettre  au  Due  de  Blacas,  1826,  p.  119,  seqq. 

3  Monuments,  Yol.  II.,  1833,  p.  261,  Plate  VII. 

4  Egypt’s  Place  in  the  World’s  History  ;  Third  Book,  pp.  121,  133, 136  ;  Plates  X., 
XI.  It  is  an  error  (if  not,  perhaps,  of  the  printer)  that  in  p.  135,  behind  OSEBKAN  II., 
we  have  “  Son.”  The  genealogy  preceding  it  at  p.  133  gives  no  such  relationship,  but 
places  rightly  OsarJcon,  as  spouse,  next  Rakamat,  the  daughter  of  a  predecessor,  here 
presumed.  Mariette,  in  his  papers  on  the  Apis  (Athen.  Framj.,  Bulletin  Archeol., 
1855,  Nov.,  p.  90),  thinks  that  he  ought  to  conclude  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
above  genealogy,  Rakamat  is  placed  as  wife  next  Osarkon,  either  that  my  communica¬ 
tion  to  Bunsen  was  not  completed  or  was  not  completely  given ;  since  it  appears,  from 
the  vases  published  by  me  (Monum.,  Divis.  III.,  p.  255),  the  wife  of  Osarkon  II.  was 
called  Hes-en-khev.  He  overlooks,  however,  that  my  communication  to  Bunsen  in  his 
English  edition,  merely  copied  from  the  Herman,  was  made  before  my  journey  into 
Egypt,  and  before  I  was  acquainted  with  the  vases  of  H.  Campion ;  and  also  that 
certainly  this  Rakamat  is  called,  on  the  Nile  statue,  the  wife  of  Osarkon,  whom  he 
himself  takes  for  Osarkon  II.  ;  and  therefore  that  she  ought  to  have  been  mentioned 
as  the  first  or  second  wife  of  this  king,  together  with  Hes-en-khev.  Nor  is  his  other 
objection  to  this  genealogy  well-founded,  that  in  it  Takelot  should  not  have  been 
supposed  the  son  of  Scheschonk  II.,  since  the  direct  succession  is  broken  after 
Scheschonk  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  direct  succession  from  father  to  son,  which  should 
always  be  presumed  within  the  same  dynasty,  is  now  supported  also  by  the  monuments. 
The  proof  is  found  in  the  Apis-stele,  No.  1898  ;  formerly  the  connexion,  as  suggested 
in  the  genealogy,  could  be  only  presumed.  [See  the  passage  subsequently  added, 
and  Note  (*),  p.  16.] 

5  M.  de  Rouge  ( Notice  sur  quelques  Textes  Hieroglyphiques,  p.  33)  reads  this  name, 

Pinem,  giving  the  group,  |  a  double  reading,  nem,  after  Birch,  in  Bunsen’s  Engl. 
Ed.,  I.,  p.  565,  and  netem  according  to  group  "• — \  |  .  But  the  sound,  nem,  is  not 

yet  documented  by  Birch,  and  the  position  of  the  signs  in  net-m  points  rather  to  a 
composition  of  ^  and  We  frequently  meet  the  group  f]  |  ;  and  this  may 

also  be  a  compound ;  it  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  is  the  phonetic  sound  of  |  as  s. 

6  I  have  placed  the  inscriptions  relating  hereto  together,  in  the  Monuments, 
Divis.  III.,  pp.  247,  248. 

7  Athen.  Fran9.,  1855  ;  Bull.  Archeol.,  p.  95. 

8  The  group,  \  “to  his  son  who  loves  him  (Apis),”  or  at  least  the  preposition 
of  the  dative  case,  www  ought  to  have  been  repeated. 
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9  It  also  occurs  here  that  the  sign  does  not  stand  before  ^  but  behind  it,  so  that 
it  might  as  easily  be  referred  to  the  name  of  the  king,  “  son  of  the  king,  Takelut,”  as 
“  royal  son  of  Takelut.”  In  the  groups,  ^  and  ^  the  sign  ^  precedes ;  but 
in  the  pronunciation,  in  all  cases,  it  came  last ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  the  genitive 
particle,  which  is  also  frequently  wanting  in  the  substantives,  that  substantive  can  be 
distinguished  from  adjective. 

10  The  “Princes  of  Kush,”  were  not  usually  sons  of  kings.  But 

that  there  can  be  here  no  reference  is  shown  by  the  context  of  the  inscription ;  even 


if  the  group, 


i 


,  against  the  general  rule,  were  wanting. 


10*  In  Kahira  (Cairo)  I  obtained  a  small  mummy-statue  for  the  Berlin  Museum, 
which  has  the  same  name,  with  the  addition,-  Mimut,  in  a  royal  shield. — Monum.  from 
Egypt,  Divis.  III.,  256,  d. 

11  We  certainly  know,  besides  the  two  Osarkons  of  the  Dynasty,  also  a  third 
Osarkon ;  but,  as  this  name,  however,  recurs  in  the  XXIII.  Dynasty,  one  of  these 
three  Osarkons  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  Dynasty. 

ll*  Monum.  Divis.  III.,  254,  c.  Champollion,  in  his  “  Lettres,”  p.  190,  gives  the 
22nd  year  from  Selseleh,  and  from  him  it  has  passed  into  Bunsen’s  and  other  books. 
But  the  date  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  above-mentioned  Stele,  which  only  gives  the 
21st  year. 

12  Wilkinson,  Mat.  Hierogl.,  P.  II.,  PL  II.,  gives  this  king  from  the  monuments 
an  eleventh  regnal  year.  I  know  no  such  date  ;  Wilkinson  seems  to  have  confounded 
him  with  Takelut  II.,  whose  eleventh  year  is  found  twice  at  Karnak.  Mon.,  Div.  III., 
255,  i,  257,  a. 

13  Mon.,  Div.  III.,  257,  a. 

14  Mon.,  Div.  III.,  256,  a. 

15  Not  on  this  but  on  another  Apis-stele,  No.  1904,  is  the  same  Tesbastperu  called 
Princess.  The  reading,  bast,  for  was  first  placed  by  Mariette  beyond  doubt. 

16  But  Mariette,  also,  in  a  note  (No.  17)  to  his  “Tableau  Genealogique,”  adduces 
the  possibility  of  the  identity  of  King  Takelut  with  an  officer  of  the  same  name. 

17  Mariette  adduces,  in  his  Genealogical  Table,  and  p.  94,  only  one  wife,  Taari,  and 

calls  her  also  sister :  this  last  statement  is  certainly  not  to  be  read  on  my  copy  of  this 
somewhat  mutilated  stele.  All  three  sons,  however,  were  from  different  wives. 
Instead  of  ^  H  Mariette  might  possibly  have  more  correctly  read 

“  Tatitaneb.” 

ls  Mon.,  Div.  III.,  255,  e-h. 

19  We  have  remarked  above  that  this  Namurot  is  called,  not  “  Prince,”  but  only 
“  Son,”  of  King  Osarkon.  It  is  possible  that  the  former  title  is  not  given  him 
because  Namurot  was  born  prior  to  Osarkon  becoming  king. 

20  Champollion,  “Lettre  au  Due  de  Blacas,”  II.,  p.  125,  knew  only  the  Turin 
fragment. 

21  Egyptian  Inscriptions,  I.,  p.  35,  A. 

23  I  <—>  can  have  another  meaning.  This  title  is,  however,  regularly  given  only 

T  ^ 

to  the  sons  or  daughters  of  princes. 
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23  PI.  137. 

21  Selection  of  the  Principal  Documents  of  iEgypt.  Antiq.,  Plate  XV. 

25  But  the  determinative  of  the  word,  “  the  Lord,”  bears  in  the  second  line  of 
the  back  inscription  the  Urseus,  ^  . 

26  It  is,  namely  from  the  pontiff  title  of  Menyeperra  himself,  very  probable  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  first,  not  of  the  second  Pisem,  who  had  already  perfect  royal 
shields. 

27  Burton,  Exc.  Hierogl.,  PI.  XL.,  found  in  Tanis  inscriptions  of  the  XII.  Dynasty, 
which  I  sought  in  vain.  Their  presence  would  carry  back  the  royal  buildings,  and  the 
first  foundation  of  the  temple,  at  least  to  that  latest  Dynasty  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 

28  The  portion  of  the  statue  wanting  is  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  Bifaud. 
Burton,  Exc.  Hierogl.,  PI.  XL.,  saw  also  the  inscription  in  the  same  mutilated  state 
as  myself. 

29  Transact,  of  the  Boy.  Soc.  of  Lit.,  Second  Series,  Vol.  III.,  p.  165,  seqq. 

30  “  I  have  entered  into  this  philological  detail  because  I  think  it  demonstrates,  by 
a  new  route,  an  alliance  between  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  courts,  and  shows  that 
at  the  period  connexions  of  blood  must  have  existed  between  the  two  royal  houses.” 

31  Mariette,  Bull.  Archeol.,  1855,  p.  97. 

32  1  Kings,  iii.  1. 

33  Syncellus,  p.  184,  A.  'O  de  ('Isgofiwu'j,')  Tr^osipuyuv  rtj  louauxil/i  j3ot,a\s?  Aiybvrov 
■ya,u,[3gbs  u'jtov  yivsrui  sir!  ^oyxrp.  Boeckli  (Manetho,  p.  315),  and  from  him  Birch 
(1.  1.,  p.  166),  call  her  a  “  sister”  of  the  king. 

31  On  Monuments,  Div.  III.,  196,  the  form  of  this  cap  is  correctly  represented ;  it 
differs  from  the  common  head-dress  of  yeta ,  as  represented  in  the  battles,  but  calls  to 
mind  the  caps  on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  The  slight  variation  from  them  may  be 
put  down  to  the  want  of  exactness  by  the  Egyptian  hierogrammist  in  his  delineation. 

35  Prisse,  Monum.,  PL  XXIV.  Birch,  Transact,  of  the  Boy.  Soc.  of  Literature, 
Vol.  IV.,  2nd  Series,  p.  217,  seqq. 

36  Mariette  reads  Teh-en-buiua,  and  adds  the  preceding  group,  Telien,  to  the  name  ; 
but,  since  it  has  an  hieroglyphic  determinative,  there  may  rather  be  in  it  a  title,  or 
other  personal  distinction.  The  n  cannot  be  separated  from  teh,  since  appears 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  as  determinative  behind  the  group,  telien,  for  which, 
occasionally,  certainly  only  teli  is  written  (see  the  variations  in  Goldh  or  names  of 
Amenophis  III. ;  Sharpe,  Egypt.  Mon.,  2nd  Series,  PL  92,  1).  The  two  last  signs, 
©  W  usually  denote  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  word,  or  of  a  portion  of  it ;  we 
therefore  differ.  The  group,  ^.J  yenen,  which  precedes  most  of  the  private  names  of 
men  and  of  one  woman  in  this  genealogy,  Mariette  renders,  I  conceive,  by  a  happy 
supposition,  as  “  du  meme  rang.” 

37  Bosellini,  Vol.  II.,  p.  88,  "Wiener  Bealworterb.  s.  v.  Zerach.  Birch,  1.  L,  p.  167, 
and  others.  But  s ee,  per  contra,  Ewald,  “  G-esch.  des  Volks  Isr.,”  2nd  Edition,  III., 
p.  470.  Thenius  zur  Chron.,  14,  8  ;  Bunsen,  and  others. 

38  Bemarkable  is,  however,  in  this  name,  the  ideographic  sign,  the  sound  of 
which,  ku,  has  not  yet  been  placed  beyond  doubt. 
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39  The  tom-cat  is  generally  called  (Todtenbuch,  c.  xvii.  45,  46,  47,  cxxv.  40) 

Copt.  Uf  A-Y  ;  and  the  she-cat  (Champ.  Gramm.,  p.  72)  :  but  sau  reciprocates 
with  si ;  e.g.  in  the  great  papyrus  of  the  dead  at  Paris,  c.  cxxv.  40. 

40  Eusebius  gives  the  true  designation,  but  omits  the  names  of  the  V.  Dynasty. 
Africanus  changes  erroneously  the  designations  of  the  V.  and  YI.  Dynasty ;  he  should 
call  that  Memphitic  and  this  Elephantine. 

40*  Herod.,  IV.  180. _ 

41  The  name  ^  ^  ^  ~~~  J  Bekenranf,  first  found  out  by  Mariette,  was  by  him 
referred,  with  great  probability,  to  King  B6x%ogi;  (Bop^og/j)  of  Grecian  writers.  The 
name  was  previously  known  as  that  of  a  private  person,  under  Psametich  I.,  Irom  a 
large  rock  sepulchral  chamber  at  Saqara,  whose  possessor  may  have  been  a  descendant 
of  King  Bocchoris.  The  separate  parts  of  the  names  are  easily  reducible  to  Egyptian 
words,  and  of  the  single  signs  is  not  in  the  most  common  Egyptian  phonetic 
alphabet.  It  certainly  belongs  to  a  row  of  other  signs,  ^  ^ which  admit, 
sooner  than  others,  in  foreign  names,  pure  phonetic  meanings,  in  place  of  their  original 
ideographic  character.  These  are,  nearly  all,  merely  such  signs  as  whose  consonant 
sounds  are  followed  by  only  a  single  vowel,  writh  which  it  formed  an  entire  word,  and  there¬ 
fore  frequently  the  stroke  !  is  added  ;  as,  si,  [q]  I  sa,  <=f  to,  la,  LJI  ka,  la. 
To  these  belongs  also  (j^,  which,  in  proper  names,  commonly  loses  its  signification  as 
an  interjection,  Copt.  u.  Still,  the  name,  Bekenranf,  has  too  much  of  Egyptian  stamp 
to  admit  my  viewing  it  as  foreign. 

4I*  Chronol.  der  iEgypt.  p.  313:  “  Manetho  gives,  in  the  XXVI.  Dynasty,  three 
“  direct  ancestors  of  Psametich,  who,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  hitherto,  did  not 
“live  after  the  -Ethiopians,  but  contemporaneously  with  them.  This  being  contempo- 
“  raueous  is  already  noticed  by  Eusebius,  and  we  shall  revert  to  it  below.  Even 
“  occasional  allusions  in  Herodotus  point  to  it,  since  (II.  152)  he  says  that  Sabakos 
“  persecuted  Psametich  earlier  than  the  Dodecarchy,  and  drove  him  into  Syria,  and  that 
“  the  same  Ethiopian  had  killed  the  father  of  Psametich  Nekos  (that  is,  Xechao  I.  of 
“Manetho).  The  Ethiopic  Dynasty  of  Manetho  is  there  only  a  side  dynasty." 

42  Xotice  de  quelques  Textes  Hieroglyphiques,  publies  par  M.  Greene,  p.  40. 

43  Acad.  Monthly  Report  (Berl.),  1854,  August. 

44  Transact,  of  Germ.  Eastern  Soc.,  1853,  p.  422.  Acad.  Monthly  Report,  1854, 
August,  p.  495,  seqq. 

43  On  the  assumption  of  the  year  525,  the  conquest  falls  in  the  ffth,  not  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Persian  reign  of  Cambyses,  and  when  M.  de  Rouge  says,  p.  39, 
“  Si  nous  plagons  maintenant,  avec  les  meilleures  autorites,  la  conquete  de  l’Egypte 
a  la  troisieme  annee  de  Cambyse,”  etc.,  it  must  be,  on  the  contrary,  remarked  that  the 
third  is  mentioned  neither  by  Africanus,  nor  by  Eusebius,  nor  by  any  other  authority, 
but  that  both  in  accordance,  as  well  as  Syncellus,  mention  the  fifth  year. 

46  Monthly  Report  (Berl.  Acad.),  1854,  p.  497. 

47  It  might  be  doubtful  whether  one  of  the  four  strokes  which  are  joined  to  the 
sun’s  disc  belongs  to  it,  or  to  the  number.  In  the  last  improbable  case,  69  days  only  are 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  death  to  that  of  burial,  or  if  both  be  counted,  70,  a  mode  of 


48 
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counting  found  on  other  stelrn.  The  mention  of  the  day  of  burial  recurs  again  on  the 
stelae,  2285,  2286,  2287,  and  2289  ;  but  so  that  in  many  of  these  legends  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  month  is  not  quite  correct. 

48  See  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Paper. 

49  On  an  Egyptian  Stele.  Transact,  of  the  R.  Irish  Academy,  Yol.  XIX.,  PI.  II. 

60  See  my  Paper  on  a  knowledge  of  the  Ptolemaic  Hist,  in  Transact,  of  Roy.  Acad, 
of  Sciences,  1852,  p.  484. 

S1  According  to  Aucher,  I.,  p.  220. 

53  From  the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Hincks  did  not  know  my  correction  of  August, 
1854,  also  arises  that,  in  his  paper,  p.  424,  he  mentions  my  assent  to  the  year  527. 

53  A  third  frequent  title  ^  ^  of  these  women  must  still  he  different  from  *  ; 

as  I  have  found  both  used  for  the  same  person. 

54  This  is  the  more  correct  orthography  than  Amenitis,  since  the  analogous  name, 

aZj  is  also  written  ~lt~. 

55  In  Hamamat  is  wrongly  written  for  This  shield  is  also  found  on  many 
stamps  in  the  Berlin  and  British  Museums,  as  well  as,  finally,  on  a  scarahseus  at 
Leyden. 

56  I  read  Sepuntepu  (without  being  sure  of  the  interpretation  for  "V/)  as  long  as  no 

Q  x  is  not  yet  proven  for  the  sound,  ap. 


since 

D  o 


is  well  known  to  stand  as  phonetic  amplification,  like  in  i|  jnj 
|^|,  &c.  There  is  also  difficulty  in  writing  u  for  X  .  • 

57  M.  de  Rouge,  Xot.  de  qu.  Text.  Hierogl.,  p.  43,  transfers  this  error  to  Charn- 
pollion  and  Rosellini,  whilst  I  alone  am  responsible  for  it. 

58  See  my  Chronol.,  I.,  423. 

59  The  throne-shield  of  Psametich  I.,  formerly  read  Ra-ha-Jiet,  I  now,  after  the 
example  of  others,  based,  certainly,  only  on  Manetho’s  original  Oi lappi;,  read,  UahpraTiet. 
Hincks  (Transact,  of  the  R.  I.  Academy)  considers  it  a  lapsus  calami,  or  a  press  error, 
that  I  (Month.  Rep.  of  the  Berl.  Acad.,  1853,  p.  744)  give  a  22nd  year  to  “  Apries.” 
He  has,  however,  momentarily  overlooked  that  Psametich,  to  whom  alone  I  allude  in 
this  passage,  has  the  same  name  in  his  throne-shield,  which  Apries  afterwards  assumed, 
as  second  shield-name,  and  that  I  called  Psametich  I.  by  his  shield-name,  expressly  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  to  distinguish  him  fully  from  Psametich  II.,  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  been  confounded. 

60  The  lock,  a  characteristic  mark  of  children,  alternates  witli  sere,  child,  as 

already  remarked  by  Prisse  (Mon.  p.  6,  to  PI.  XXVI.).  Compare  Rosellini,  Mon.  di 
Culto,  Tav.  XL VII.,  XL VIII. 

61  Revue  Archeol.,  IV.,  625. 

63  Hincks,  Chron.  of  the  XXVI.  Dynasty,  p.  431,  makes  Taypt  a  daughter  of 
Psametich  I.  and  of  Sepuntepu,  without  assigning  a  reason,  but  which  may  have 
scarcely  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  sarcophagus.  Vide  infra. 

63  In  the  original,  both  this  shield  and  the  two  following  ones  have  small  added 
cognomens,  which  are  not  given  here. 
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e*  And  so  already  before  him,  Birch,  Bev.  Arch.  IV.,  625. 

65  It  must  he  thus  read,  instead  of  /  Q  as  it  stands  in  the  original. 

66  Leemans  (Lettre  a  Salv.,  p.  124)  has  already  correctly  noted  the  difference  of 
these  two  places,  and  given  the  opinion  that  in  the  first  place  for  — *■ —  ought  to 
he  read.  But  he  imagines  Psametich  for  a  son  of  Nitocris,  and  her  as  a  daughter  of 
Ta%ot.  Bosellini  (Mon.  dell’  Eg.  Text.,  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  189,  190)  agrees  with  him. 

67  Chronol.,  I.,  303,  308. 

68  Transact,  of  the  E.  Ir.  Academy,  Vol.  XXII.,  Nov.  1854,  p.  436. 

69  Bev.  Arch.  IV.  625.  He  was  led  wrong  herein  from  a  faulty  reading  hy  G.  Harris, 
who  thought  he  had  discovered  An^nes-Banofrehet  as  wife,  instead  of  daughter, 
^  ^  of  Psametich. 

70  Bev.  Archeoh,  IV.,  624. 

71  Bev.  j%cheol.,  Vol.  IV.,  123. 

71*  Mon.  III.,  91. 


72  Sharpe,  Eg.  Inscr.  L,  96. 

73  The  reading  ^  q  Jo'jj  as  given  by  De  Eouge,  I  have  never  met  with,  and 

it  ought  to  be  subsequently  verified  more  exactly. 

71  Leemans,  Lettre  a  Salv.,  PI.  XXV.  • 

75  Monum.,  III.,  62,  a. 

76  Stele  at  Vienna. 

77  Monum.,  III.,  273,  274. 

78  Champoll.,  Notices,  p.  552. 

79  Ptol.  IX.,  Euergetes  II.,  and  Cleopatra  II.,  his  first  wife,  were  children  of 
Ptol.  V.,  Epiphanes,  and  Cleopatra  I.  Therefore  Cleopatra  III.  is  here  passejl  over. 

80  The  hieroglyphical  text  is  somewhat  more  expanded  here,  but  not  in  every 
particular  intelligible  to  me. 

81  The  original  has  ,  instead  of  which,  possibly,  x  ought  to  be  read. 


/WWVA  AAAAAA 


82  Ai-jxbv  nfyoi,  the  white  fort  or  tower ;  thus  was  named  the  strongest  portion  of 
Memphis,  in  which  Inaros  held  himself  against  the  Persians  (Thucydides,  I.,  104). 
Here,  doubtless,  was  situated  the  royal  castle  (from  whose  high  and  glittering  buildings 
that  quarter  may  have  had  its  name),  as  well  as  the  great  Phtha-temple :  it  was, 
therefore,  that  portion  of  the  town  still  remarkable  by  its  high  heaps  of  rubbish,  and 
by  its  ruins.  The  castle  itself  must  be  sought  in  the  highest  pile  of  ruins,  N.E.  of 
Mitrahenneh  (marked  on  the  plan  of  the  Prussian  expedition,  Monum.,  I.,  9,  with  A), 
which  is  exactly  located,  and  abutted  northwards  on  the  temple  of  Phthah. 

83  The  somewhat  indistinct  group  of  the  town  could  be  taken  for  ||1q  ,  but  appears 
to  have  been  different. 

84  Some  other  smaller  errors  are  ascribable  to  the  writer,  which,  as  unimportant,  I 
pass  by.  Egyptian  exactness  in  their  inscriptions  is  never  very  remarkable. 

85  When  I  formerly  placed  the  epoch  of  this  Apis  conditionally,  as  the  direct  proof 
was  wanting,  the  reason  for  my  doubt  was,  some  time  back,  retracted  (Monthly  Beport, 
1854,  p.  222,  Note).  In  like  manner,  the  reason  ceases  with  the  regular  return  of 
the  Apis-periods,  for  preferring  the  later  years  to  the  earliest,  amongst  the  five  birth- 
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notices  of  the  following  Apis  (Monthly  Report,  1853,  p.  740)  which  falls  b.c.  118-7, 
and  which  now  appears  the  most  probable  from  our  stele. 

86  Acad.  Monthly  Report,  1854,  May,  p.  220,  seqq. 

87  When  M.  de  Rouge,  on  the  Tableau  of  his  treatise,  Note  2,  reckons  the  age  of  a 
calf  brought  to  Memphis  at  only  four  months,  his  calculation  is  faulty ;  for,  from  his 
own  showing,  this  Apis  was  born,  7  Phaophi  (II.  month)  ;  brought  in,  9  Phamenoth 
(VII.  month)  ;  and  in  this  interval  we  have,  not  four,  but  five  months,  two  days. 
But  the  second  date  is,  in  the  original,  not  9  Phamenoth  (VII.  month),  but  9  Epiphi 
(XI.  mouth)  ;  there  lie,  therefore,  nine  months  and  two  days  betwixt  birth  and 
introduction. 


THE  END. 


J.  HADDON,  PRINTER,  CASTLE  STREET,  FINSBURY. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S  PUCK, 

AND  HIS  FOLKSLORE, 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM  THE  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  ALL  NATIONS,  BUT  MORE  ESPECIALLY  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  RELIGION  AND 

RITES  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  WENDS. 

By  WILLIAM  BELL,  Phil.  Dr. 

Member  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  German  Museum  at  If  lirenbury— Honorary  Member  of  the  Histone  Society  for  Lancashire  anil  Cheshire,  of  the  Essex  Archirotngical  Association 
Corresponding/  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  yormandy  at  Caen — Author  of  "  Stream  of  Time,'1  “  Deutsche  lilumenlese ,  ’  and  other  Works. 

To  the  admirers  of  Shakespeare  and  of  his  most  fanciful  and  favourite  creation  P uck,  with  all  its  metaphysical  dependencies  and  ramifications  ,  its 
connexion  with  our  popular  superstitions,  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  Robin  Hood,  <tc.,  this  work,  is  indispensable,  and  upon  some  of  its  general  merits 
the  following  opinions  of  the  Press  and  expressions  of  private  gratification  may  be  quoted. 


OPINIONS  OF 


“  He  (Dr.  B.)has  caught  his  tone  and  treatment  from  the  ingenious  and 
industrious  scholars  of  that  part  of  the  Continent.  There  is  no  specula¬ 
tion  too  refined,  no  analogy  too  subtle  and  remote,  for  the  employment  of 
their  time  and  talents  ;  and  in  much  tint  Dr.  Bell  advances  on  the  same 
system  to  establish  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  Northern  mytho¬ 
logy  and  some  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  these  islands,  we  concur. 

.  At  times,  when  we  were  most  disposed  to  ridicule  his  positions,  his 
learning  stepped  forward  to  his  aid ;  and  if  it  did  not  secure  for  him  all 
our  patience,  at  all  events  it  commanded  much  of  our  resi>ect.”— A  the- 
mum,  Oct.  2,  1852. 

“  Dr.  Bell,  whose  long  residence  in  Germany ,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  popular  literature  of  that  country,  entitles  him  to  speak  with 
great  authority  upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  mythology  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  has  just  published  a  little  volume,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Keiglitley,  ‘  have  a  taste  for 
the  light  kind  of  philosophy’  to  be  found  in  this  subject.  •  .  .  Dr.  Bell 
has  displayed  in  the  work  before  us  an  amount  of  original  investigation 
so  much  beyond  what  is  generally  found  among  recent  writers  upon 
folkslore.  that  he  can  well  afford  to  have  this  slight  omission  pointed 
out.” — Notes  and  Queries,  Oct.  2.  1852. 

“  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  all  that  can  be  said,  or  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  about  ‘the  little  animat,’  is  gathered  together  in  Dr.  Bell’s  most 
amusing  and  instructive  volume,  which  not  only  elucidates  the  mystery 
which  hangs  about  it,  but  enters  largely  into  au  illustration  of  the  folks- 
lore  and  the  superstitions  of  all  nations,  but  especially  of  the  earliest 
religions  rites  of  Northern  Europe  and  the  Wends.  It  has  always  beon 
a  marvel  how  Shakespeare  could  have  possessed  the  information  which  he 
made  available  in  his  plays.  Dr.  Bell  proves  that  he  must  indeed  have 
possessed  far  greater  facilities  than  we  can  be  aware  of,  and  that  he  used 
it  with  the  greatest  circumspection.  The  work,  besides  possessing  these 
features,  enters  into  further  antiquarian  researches  of  a  learned  character, 
and  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  he  highly  appreciated,  wherever  it  makes 
its  way  into  circulation.’’— Bell's  Messenger,  Feb.  16,  1853. 

“  In  the  just  published,  very  learned,  and  most  amusing  little  work, 
upon  Shakespeare's  Puck,  die.,  by  Dr.  Bell,  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  prove,  amongst  other  matters,  that  the  looking  through  a  forked  object 
was  a  spell  or  safeguard  from  the  evil  agency  of  any  invisible  and  aerial 
being.  Pursuing  his  observations,  Dr.  Bell,  goes  on  to  show,  that  this 
fork  or  chele  is  the  cause  or  origin  of  the  famous  triquetra — the  three  legs 
joined,  which  as  a  double  fork  would  do  double  duty  in  an  antimagical 
capacity:  hence  the  legs  of  Man,  &c.,  &c.  For  all  which,  and  much  more 
well  worthy  of  being  not  only  read,  but  deeply  pondered  over,  we  refer 
to  the  little  book  itself.” — Maidstone  Journal,  Oct.  26,  1853. 

Copy  of  Note  from  C.  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  5,  Liverpool  Street,  City. 

“  My  dear  Dr.  Bell,— I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  varied  and 
curious  matters  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  your  1  Puck.’  The  phi¬ 
lological  and  archmological  disquisitions  are  learned  and  original  in  most 
cases.  If  in  one  or  two  questions  (such  as  that  of  the  York  inscription) 
I  do  not  agree  with  you,  I  by  no  means,  on  this  account,  underrate  the 
value  of  your  hook,  and  I  trust  it  may  he  soon  succeeded  by  a  second 
volume.— Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

“  C.  ROACH  SMITH.” 

Copy  of  a  Note,  dated  Royal  Crescent,  Cheltenham,  Aug.  23,  1852. 

“  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  first  vol.  of  your  ‘  Puck.’  It  is  a  most 
interesting  work,  and  I  am  astonished  at  the  vast  quantity  of  matter  you 
have  brought  together  on  the  subject :  I  say  this  on  just  hastily  running 
it  over.  I  must  read  it  carefully.  Heartily  wishing  you  success  in  this 
volume,  and  the  early  appearance  of  the  second.  I  am,  <tc., 

“J.  BOSWORTH,  LLD.,  F.S.A.” 

From  Lewes,  dated  Sept.  26,  1852. 

“  Through  the  kindness  of  our  friend,  C.  R.  Smith,  I  am  favoured  with 
arioau  of  your  very  curious  and  interesting  hook 

“M.  A.  LOWER.” 


“  I  have  read 
pleasure. 


From  Brixton,  dated  Sept.  3, 1853. 
your  very  learned  and  interesting  work  with  much 

”J.  0.  HALLIWELL,  F.S.A.” 


From,  the  late  Literary  Veteran,  —  Moncrief,  Esq.,  to  a  mutual  Friend, 

“  I  find  immense  amusement  by  devoting  an  hour  every  evening  to  the 
hearing  of  Dr.  Bell’s  masterly  work  on  ‘  Puck'  read.  I  only  regret  that  I 
should  have  lived  so  long,  as  I  should  have  wished  to  have  heard  it  twenty 
times,  when  now  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  hear  it  read  over  more  than  once. 
If  the  world  should  appear  insensible  to  the  merit  of  Dr.  Bell’s  labours, 
let  him  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  it  is  because  they  do  not 
understand  him;  like  good  wine,  it  will  get  all  the  better  for  ago  ” 


From  Count  Francis  Pulsky,  13, St.  Alban’s  Villas,  Highgate,  Oct.  13, 1856 
“My  dear  Sir,  — Having  been  absent  from  town  I  was  unable  to  study 
your  ‘  Puck'  until  lately  ;  having  just  finished  its  perusal,  I  hasten  to  give 
you  my  impression.  The  substance  of  your  work  is  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  comparative  Mythology,  a  science  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 

“FRANCIS  PULSKY." 


THE  PRESS. 

From  Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Kensington,  Oct.  15,  1857. 

“Dear  Sir, — On  returning  home  l  find  your  welcome  and  instructive 
present  of  your  volume  about  Puck.  You  have  made  an  addition  of 
moment  to  the  scanty  collection  we  possess  of  English  and  foreign  folkslore. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  present. 

“  PETER  CUNNINGHAM.’’ 

From  Mr.  Ciiarma,  Socitti  des  Antiquaries de  Normandie,  20  Janvier,  1853. 

“  Je  vous  pric  d’agr^er  mos  meilleurs  rcmcreiments  pour  lc  charmant 
ouvrage  dont  vous  avez  bien  voulu  me  gratifier.  Je  l’ai  fait  annoncer 
dans  utie  de  nos  grandcs  publications,  l’A  thenium  Francais.” 

“  The  author  of  tlie  present  work.  Dr.  Bell,  resided  many  years  in  what 
may  be  called  tlie  cradle  of  our  country— the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
anil  the  adjoining  Scandinavian  kingdom  ;  during  which  time  he  investi¬ 
gated  their  history7,  antiquities,  and  customs,  and  made  discoveries  which 
qualified  him  for  the  elucidations  of  Shakesperian  difficulties. 

“  in  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the  English  and  the  Germans,  Dr. 
Bell  states  1  a  fact  within  his  personal  knowledge.’  Two  blanket-weavers 
of  Heckmondwike,  venturing  over  to  Hamburgh  with  their  manufactures, 
were  not  successful  in  the  city,  so  travelled  into  the  interior,  and  there 
got  rid  of  their  entire  stock.  On  their  return  home  they  were  asked  how 
they  contrived  to  do  business  with  a  people  whose  language  they  did  not 
understand,  and  made  answer,  that  ‘German  was  nobbut  broad  York¬ 
shire  baekarts  way.’  So,  too,  at  Bremen,  a  Friesian  cited  to  our  author 
the  rhyming  adage : — 

‘  Bread,  butter,  and  green  cheese. 

Is  very  good  English  and  very  good  Fricse.’ 

“  The  Dunmow  flitch,  the  swearing  at  Highgate,  the  Babes  in  the  Wood, 
and  other  customs  and  traditions  of  England,  are  shown  by  Dr.  Bell  to 
have  their  duplicates  on  the  Continent. 

“  The  speculations  upon  the  meaning  of  ancient  carvings,  representing 
men  so  distorted  as  to  look  through  between  their  legs,  reminds  us  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  old  lady  of  Melrose  Abbey  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
when  she  told  him  that  it  was  in  this  position  lie  would  enjoy  (!)  the  most 
agreeable  view  of  the  ruins!  (  Vide  also  Notes  and  Queries,  March  6th,  1853  ) 

“  The  4  curious  carving  in  stone,’  found  ‘in  altering  the  old  church  at 
Bishopwcanuouth,  a  remnant  of  the  monastic  residence  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,’  is  conjectured  by  our  author  to  have  formed  part  of  a  heathen 
temple,  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Christian  cocnobium,  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  tlie  oldest  sculptured  stone  in  the  kingdom. 

“  We  would  fain  profit  more  largely  by  Dr.  Bell’s  learned  and  most 
interesting  volume,  but  must  forbear."—  From  the  Gateshead  Observer, 
Jan.  7,  1«53. 

From  the' ‘Zugabeznr  deutschen  Volkslialle,"  Nr  175,  Ktiln,  29 th  May,  1853. 

Written  by  Herr  A,  von  Rkichensi’F.rgkr,  Vice-President  of  the  Second 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Berlin. 

“  Die  holie  Verehrung,  welelic  dem  grossten  Dichter-Genius  England’s 
umgibt,  hat  bereits  eine  uberaus  umfangrcichc  Shakespeare- Litcratur  ini 
Gcfolge gehabt.  Vereine  und  Private  wettcifem mit  dem  schiinstcn  Erfolge, 
um  Alios  zu  erforschen  und  mis  Licht  zu  stcllen,  was  irgend  Bezug  auf  deli 
Dichter  und  seine  Werkc  hat ;  fast  jedes  Jahr  bringt  in  diescr  Bezieliung 
lieue  Entdeckungen.  Dcr  Verfasser  des  in  der  Aufschrift  bezeichneteu 
Baches,  welchem  noch  ein  zweiter  Band  folgen  soli,  hat  sich  die  so  uberaus 
originelle  Spukgcstalt  des  Puck  als  Ausgangspunkt  gewiiklt  und  kniipft 
darau  Untersuchungen,  iiber  das  Gespensterwesen  der  Vorzeit,  iusbeson- 
ilere  des  germanischeu  Nordens,  unter  steter  Bezugnaliuie  auf  die  Faden, 
welclie  dasselbe  in  die  Shakespeare  sclien  Dichtungen,  namentlich  den 
Sommemachtstraum,  Macbeth,  den  Sturm  und  Hamlet  einschUigt.  Herrs 
Bell  ist  im  Besitze,  eincs  bei  Austainlcrn  uberaus  seltenen  Vorzugs :  er 
keunt  unsere  deutsclie  Literatur,  soweit  dieselbe  in  den  Kreis  seiner 
Untersuchungen  fallt,  genau.  und  er  weiss  die  Resultatc  deutscher 
Forshungsich  trefflich  zu  Nutzen  zu  machen  Eine  grosse  Anzahl  von 
Citaten  gibt  liiefiir  Zeugniss  und  zeigt  die  Auswalil  derselben,  dass  der 
Verfasser  griindlicli  orientirt  ist.  Er  hat  aber  den  fragliclien  Stoff  uicht 
bios  aus  Biichern,  sondern  auch  aus  dem  Lcbeu  kennen  gelernt  und 
geslibpft ;  insonderheit  hat  derselbe  durch  einen  liingem  Aufentlialt  in 
Deutschland  sicli  mit  den  Dialekten,  Traditionen  und  Gebriiuehen  unseres 
Nordens  liiiher  bekaimt  zu  machen  Gelegenlieit  gefunden.  In  12  Capiteln 
wird  der  reiclie  Stoff’  nach  alien  Richtungen  bin  verarbeitet,  der  Zusam- 
meuhang  dcr  germanischeu  und  wendischenSagen-undGotterlehren  unter 
sich  und  mit  dem  classiscben  Alterthum  dargelegt,  iiberliaupt  die  gemein- 
samen  Wurzeln bloszulegen,  gesueht.  Wir  begegnen  hier  unserem  Riibezahl 
unserer  wilden  Jagd,  dem  Piister,  dem  Petz,  Zernibog,  dem  Mann  im 
Monde  und  wie  die  Gestalten  alle  heissen,  welche  von  Generation  zu 
Generation,  von  Heerd  zu  Heerd  aus  der  dunkelsten  Vorzeit  bis  in  die 
Gegeuwart  sich  fortgepflanzt  haben  :  eine  formliehe  Heer.schau  derganzen 
Gespeusterwelt  wird  vor  unsern  Blicken  abgehalten.  Hoffentlich  werden 
unsere  Gelehrten  dem  geistvollen  Forscher  jeuseits  des  Canales  die  Hand 
bieten,  um  zu  vervollstandigen,  was"  Letzterer  nur  angedeutet  oder  nicht 
ins  Auge  gefasst  hat.  Wenn  irgendwo,  so  ist  in  solchen  Dingen  ein 
gemeinsames  Wirken  vonnothen.  Hierzu  einzuladen,  ist  der  Hauptzweck 
gagenwartiger  Anzeige,  welclie  eine  tiefer  eingehende  Kritik  erfahreuern 
Kennei n  anheimgestellt,  sein  liisst. -Die  aussere  Ausstattung  der  Schrifta 
ties  Herren  Bell  zeigt  jetie  Eleganz,  welche  im  Allgemeinen  die  Prodi^B 
tionen  der  englisclien  Presse  so  vortheilhaft  anszeiehnet ;  eine  groj^l 
Anzahl  von  Holzschnittcn,  moist  Gotzenbilder,  darstellcnd,  gereicW^H 
Werkc  einerseits.  zur  Zierde  und  dient  anderseits  zur  Erkliii 
Tories,  in  welchem  sic  theilweise  eiugedruckt  sind." 


